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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


By RAY FIFE, President of the American Vocational Association, Columbus, Ohio 


Whose Responsibility Is It? 


The writer returned from the 1934 
Meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence, held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
with two rather definite conclusions: 
First, that the national and probably 
many state programs of vocational edu- 
cation are not sufficiently well-defined 
in terms of present and prospective 
conditions; Second, that such progress 
as has been made in defining programs 
has not been made a part of the thinking 
of a majority of those men and women 
who administer public education in the 
United States. Few statements of open 
Opposition to vocational education 
were heard. Some superintendents of 
schools expressed the idea that all 
education is vocational without recog- 
nition of differences in degree. Others 
doubted the need of vocational edu- 
cation in this period of agricultural 
and industrial surpluses. Still others 
recognized a need but felt that such 
need was overshadowed by the demands 
for leisure time training. Another 
group, small but militant, held to the 
idea that, in these days of reduced 
budgets, schools must get back to 
funaineenese and eliminate the ex- 
pensive and unnecessary new subjects 
among which vocational education is, 
of course, included. 

The difference of opinion regarding 
the value of subjects is not limited to 
professional educators. It is also found 
among laymen. Dr. W. W. Charters, in 
the Educational Research Bulletin, Ohio 
State University, January 17, 1934, 
provides us with an excellent editorial 
on the approach to the relative value of 
subjects. We wish we might have space 
ivailable for the entire editorial. May 
we quote a paragraph which points the 
way to us: 











Ray Fife 


“Since the fundamentalists must be 
educated if they are to become pro- 
gressives, and since the average layman 
is sympathetic but uninformed about 
the values of the newer subjects, it is 
apparent that the progressives have a 
clear-cut responsibility to perform. They 
must formulate in the layman's langu- 
age the philosophy of progressive edu- 
cation and describe with simplicity the 
contribution of all school subjects. 
Such a formulation is indispensable 
both for the school man and the lay- 
man. It is necessary for the school man 
because he frequently accepts a subject 
without measuring its relative value, 
and for the layman in order that he 





may think through to a progressive 
position.”’ 


Whose responsibility is it to formu- 
late the objectives of vocational edu- 
cation and to make sure that such ob- 
jectives are incorporated in the think- 
ing of professional and lay groups? In a 
democracy like ours, the public at 
large, and particularly organized so- 
ciety, has a certain responsibility for 
the objectives in a program which 
comes as close to life as vocational edu- 
cation. The school administrator has a 
greater responsibility. The principal 
responsibility must rest with those 
who are directly engaged within the 
field of vocational education. This 
responsibility is not the sole obligation 
of those who hold positions of national 
and state leadership. The objectives of 
the vocational education program in 
Greenbrier Township rural school dis- 
trict are judged very largely by the 
objectives and the program of the 
vocational teachers in that district. 


We are not sure that those engaged 
in the field of vocaional education have 
not weakened their position and brought 
unnecessary criticism on the Smith- 
Hughes Act by depending on law rather 
than leadership. We have justified vo- 
cational education procedures by ref- 
erence to the Smith-Hughes Act rather 
than by going behind the act to the 
basic philosophy and principles which 
underlie its provisions. The enactment 
of educational objectives and standards 
into law is seldom an unmixed blessing. 
There is always the danger that such 
legal objectives and standards may be- 
come static. Law may become a sub- 
stitute for, rather than an accom- 
paniment of, intelligent and aggressive 
leadership. 
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The Citizens’ Conference on Vo- 
cational Education, held in Washing- 
ton, D. C. May 4-5, 1933, constituted 
an attempt to study and interpret vo- 
cational objectives and indande in the 
light of present day needs. Its findings 
did not have as wide distribution as 
they merited. Perhaps the answer to 
our needs will be found in state and 
local meetings, summer schools, etc., 
rather than special national assemblies. 

Regardless of the methods to be 
used, the responsibility is ours. We owe 
it to those who administer public edu- 
cation, to those who support public 
education, to those who receive public 
education, and to ourselves, to study 
and formulate our objective, our stand- 
ards and our specific programs so that 
they may become a part of the edu- 
cational thinking of the nation. 


Lu M. Hartman 


The many professional friends of 
Lu M. Hartman will regret to hear of 
her recent death. She passed away in 
Allgheny General Hospital on Tuesday, 
March 27th, after a four months’ 
illness. Since 1925 Miss Hartman had 
been Director of Home Economics in 
the State Teachers College at Mansfield. 
Prior to that time she was a member of 
the Home Economics staff in the State 
Department of Public Instruction. 

Miss Hartman was a graduate of 
National Park Seminary, Washington, 
D. C. She received her Bachelor's de- 
gree at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology and her Master’s degree at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Her teaching and supervisory 
experience in addition to State super- 
vision and teacher training work in- 
cluded supervision and teaching of 
vocational home economics in Towanda, 
supervision and teaching of clothing in 
the McKeesport Public Schools, and in 
the Home Economics Extension Service 
of Cornell University. 


THE HOME IN THE CHANGING ORDER 


By Mrs. B. F. LaNnGwortuy 


First Vice-President of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


With few exceptions the nations of 
the earth unite in feeling that the home 
is the most important unit of society. 
Social workers everywhere have found 
that even an impoverished home where 
love and decency are is better for the 
rearing of a child than the best of 
institutions. And all of this in spite 
of the fact that only a small number of 
homemakers have any scientific knowl- 
edge of the art, because whereas we 
were once a rural nation—with all that 
implies in the way of home building 
and owning, the art of cooking, and 
the science of human relationships— 
now our urban population is more than 
half our total, and in these congested 
districts of tiny ill-kept homes and 
tenements, there is not only no adequate 
opportunity for the elder to teach the 
younger the general art of homemaking, 
but probably a larger majority of the 
elder have not themselves the know]- 
edge to pass on. 


What then could not the home mean 
in our national life, if we should as 
consciously teach homemaking to every 
girl and boy in our schools as we teach 
the sciences and the languages? 


The rich have no need of the services 
of the children in the care of their home 
and the poor must have the help of the 
wages that the children may earn as 
soon as they are out of school. These 
children go immediately from the school 
into the office or industrial work, where 
if they are lucky, they are employed 
until they marry and go into the busi- 
ness of homemaking; they are then 
confronted with the intricate problems 
of housekeeping, wise spending, bear- 
ing and raising children, with no 
training whatever, unless they have had 
this education in the years when the 
law provided that they shall be con- 
tinuously in school. 


The practical desirability of training 
girls for homemaking as a vocation is 


indicated in a recent report by Dr. 
Adelaide Baylor, Homemaking Chair- 
man for the National Congress. This 
study in three states reveals that 
approximately 75 per cent of the girls 
enrolled in home economics courses in 
high schools during the past seven 
years are now actively engaged in home- 
making pursuits. These figures, which 
are probably representative of the 
country as a whole, show that girls not 
only use the information and training 
gained in high school home economics 
courses, but that they use it almost 
immediately. 


The problems of the home would 
often fade into nothingness if boys, too, 
could be taught the dignity of the 
man’s part in homemaking problems, 
of budgeting, of help in time of illness, 
of pie, in home intimacy. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the world has grown 
to feel that homemaking is wholly the 
function of the woman, so it is of the 
girl child that we shall speak mostly 
in considering the training for home- 
making. 

What then do we expect of this girl 
who is to assume the responsibility of 
maintaining the kind of home that shall 
be the eagerly sought center of life for 
husband and children? She must always 
be beautiful, tastefully dressed, cheer- 
ful, courageous, skillful, intelligent, 
loving, and satisfied with her job. It 
is a large order for one woman. 


And what do we expect of her train- 
ing for this perfect conduct? Education 
that shall have given her a valuable 
knowledge of— 

a. How to select materials, sew, 
make simple garments, renovate, and 
mend. 

b. How to budget, spend wisely, 
and get the value of money spent. 

c. How to select furnishings which 
are beautiful, simple, and charming, 
fitted to the social status of the family 

Continued on Page 10 
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On Blowing Smoke in Your Eyes! 


Original Of An Open Letter About Where 
We are Drifting 


Professor Anthony Goldberger, 
Department of Education, 
University of Pittsburgh, 

c/o Somerset House, BERMUDA. 


Dear Tony: 

In one of Al Jolson’s pictures a 
youngster asks for a story about a 
hippopotamus. 


“Have you ever seen a hippopota- 
mus?”’ Al asks the boy. 


“No.” 
“Well, then I can talk freely.”’ 


So-o-o on the same score, since I 
didn’t attend the Detroit meeting, I can 
tell you in detail what went on there. 
It’s true some of our friends sent a few 
pointed paragraphs, but if these were 
run I'd be accused of jimmying the facts. 


For instance, Charley Sylvester says 
that Dr. Zook, following the old 
ticket-punching custom, visited the 
booths and filled out all the cards 
thrust at him by enthusiastic *‘booth- 
ites.’ This procedure brought him to 
one of the Federal exhibits and, after 
gravely signing the card for literature 
on this and that, he flipped over the 
card and found it was addressed to him. 
This failure to recognize the Chief 
almost added one Federal employe to 
C.W.A. 


President Fife reports that conditions 
are so hectic in Washington that no 
one knows on Friday where his desk 
will be Monday. But just to show how 
a little thing can make Washington one 
big happy family, a visit from Marie 
Dressler upset routine so badly in 
Secretary Wallace's office that seven 
food processing regulations were lost, 
and the alfalfa hoisters of lowa are still 
undecided whether to affiliate with the 
mattress section or the breakfast food 
division. 

You probably heard the good news 
about First Class Passenger Dennis. 
You and members of the Crew know 
he’s the man we need to keep the Brain 
Twisters on an even keel and to show 
the Administration the true importance 
of vocational education in the Recovery 
program. 


The program proves that there were 
panels on adult education, leisure time 
training, and forestry camps. It’s prob- 
ably difficult to see where, how, and 
if these dovetail into vocational edu- 
cation, and if they do what will support 
them,—and still not dictate control. 
And another poser is how an added 
budget burden will reopen closed 
schools, pay salaries, or re-furnish 
stripped shops? 


However, our specialty is navigation 
and we're off tacks. So let's get back 


to steerin’. The Ship landed at the same 
port at which Cadillac tied up, followed 
the cowpath now dubbed Woodward 
Avenue, and flopping its rudder came 
to rest in Grand Circus Park. Rest seems 
to be what most people do there, 
especially the Great Unwashed. 


Soon the Statler bellboys were lend- 
ing a hand on the docking on the ball- 
room floor. In fact, the Statler manage- 
ment docked us for everything they 
brought in from ice water to the 
~oalis palms that were set in the 
aisle for delegates to trip over. I 
couldn't help thinking of you basking 
on the sands of Bermuda under natural 
tropical foliage. 


What do you think about these new 
Opportunities in education, Tony? Are 
they the way out for vocational edu- 
cation? Is that what industry wants, 
faced as it is with a 30 hour week and a 
growing need for skilled workers? 


This noon I talked to the personnel 
director of a large steel mill. He said, 
“What we need now are skilled ma- 
chinists. We don’t want to import them 
into our community if we can help it. 
But as our work tapered off these men 
just sort of faded out of the picture. 
Heavens knows where they are, mi- 

rated to other industrial areas, on 
arms, or in Hollywood. This means 
starting an active apprenticeship pro- 
gram right now. it we had a well 
organized vocational plan in our city 
it surely would be a help, but no one 
from the vocational department has 
been inside our plants since’ 1929 to 
find out what they can do to make their 
graduates employable in the only large 
industry in our community.”’ 


Now, Tony, what the heck? I thought 
you fellows had that problem licked and 
that you had been teaching your men 
to study the vocational possibilities of 
the community. For all I know, having 
heard only one side of the story, you 
have urged them to do that. Has it 
taken hold? 


It's a little like the housewife with a 
cross dog. She assured the visitor, 
“Oh, Rover won't bite you. I taught 
him three years ago to recognize a 
gentleman when he sees one.’’ The man 
on the other side of the fence retorted, 
“That may be true, but have you 
checked up recently to make sure Rover 
has kept posted on Who's Who?”’ 


In the case I mentioned, the personnel 
director of the largest industry in this 
community didn’t seem to understand 
what the vocational director in that 
city was trying to do. Isn't it about time 
for those fellows to get together over a 
luncheon table and learn to talk each 
other’s language? It reminds me of an 
experience I had in a back country New 
Hampshire hardware store. Glancing 
at my card, this hardboiled business 


» 


man noticed the word ‘‘Wright’’ and 
‘“H. Disston.’” He was one of those 
fellows, Tony, that has a longitudinal 
mouth, the East side of which is devoted 
to chewing tobacco and the West side 
to spitting and talking. One of those 
fellows that sized up a situation in a 
hurry and did their business so well that 
finally we ran afoul of 1929. ‘Can't do 
anything with us, young fellow. The 
last lot we got from your house was 
lousy.’" In my Quaker manner I asked 
what was the nature of his complaint 
“Well you Wright and Disston fellows 
think you are a great oe goods 
house, but on the last order we got the 
leather was second grade and the 
bladders leaked on five.” 


It was evident he meant footballs. I 
was trying to sell saws. 


“Well,’’ I replied ‘I’ve heard some 
queer complaints on saws but that cer- 
tainly files the teeth right off all of 
them.”’ 


That was a lesson to me always to 
make sure that the other fellow knows 
what you are talking about, and prob- 
ably right at this minute our minds are 
miles apart. 


You know there are a lot of sour 
doughs sitting round in high places 
and croaking that apprenticeship is a 
closed book. The Ship doesn't pose as 
any soothsayer squatted before a crystal 
ball, but it certainly appears that vo- 
cational education has its great oppor- 
tunities providing it recognizes the 
trends in vocational needs and supplies 
them effectively and economically. 


A chain of evidence that seems to 
support this theory includes shortened 
hours, increased wages, work insurance, 
diversification, or staggered employ- 
ment on more than one job. All of these 
factors are going to increase the ratio 
of labor costs to total cost of every 
product manufactured. And will that 
set the pencil-whittling boys thinking 
up what to do about training? 


Russell Greenly says industry will be 
forced more than ever to make sure that 
its workers know what they are sup- 
posed to do and do it. The training in- 
terval must be kept to the minimum 
consistent with performance and at 
least part of this vocational training 
should be given before the young man 
is induced ‘into industry. You fellows 
should know more about the methods 
of doing that effectively than anyone 
else on this clock-punching planet. If 
you don’t, industry will have to develop 
its own techniques and,—Annie doesn't 
live here any more. 


But you went to Bermuda for a rest, 
so I am not going to inflict any more 
theories on you. Probably, as a vo- 
cational advisor, I rate as a good rope 
thrower. 
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Well, while I am familiar with 
Pittsburgh as a river junction, I am 
wondering if you will not want to set 
up some kind of a directory for the men 
who attend the next AVA convention. 
Include hints on what to wear and 
indicate that they will probably not 
need their sun glasses, but that a 
miner’s lamp might be helpful in 
finding their way up and down Smith- 
field Street. 


Alas, Commodore Newing suggests 
that you tell the management of the 
William Penn Hotel that most of their 
registration clerks have specialized too 
much in the quince-face greeting, and 
that a little smile helps chase away the 
smoke. 


Ask Gerald Whitney if he can do 
anything to get those lower stories 
built on the Cathedral of Learning. 
The last time I saw the place it looked 
like a short-skirted edition of a spindle- 
legged spinster. Perhaps Carnegie’s heir 
can put it on a Foundation. 


At lunch time one of the most popular 
side trips will be to the Heinz factory. 
You might suggest to the management 
that they stop passing out those cuts 
from sour pickles to the guests just 
before they leave. They contort their 
mouths so funny when they say they 
““hinjoyed the fakry drip.” 


By all means have that single-tax 
Mayor open the session for he will 
probably be able to suggest some new 
ideas for offering free training to adult 
politicians. 


Be sure to send Captain Farnham 
details as to where he should dock the 
Ship for if he ever gets Headed up the 
Monongahela he probably will go 
right through to Maryland. He's a 
determined skipper and it would be 
just like him to skip Pittsburgh. 


You know, Tony, I rather resent the 
wisecracks from stage and screen about 
“coming clean from Pittsburgh.”’ I 
lived there for a year and I still have 
as much civic pride as the next resident. 
We all know Pittsburgh is the darkest, 
sootiest, filthiest, grimiest, dingiest 
city in the country. What we resent is 
being told about it by people from 
Terre Haute which isn’t a city at all 
but an incinerator. Do you recall that 
time during the depression when the 
sun actually SHONE on the front of 
Horne’s store and one shopper turned 
in an alarm thinking the place was on 
fire? 


There’s another Pitt institution that 
every delegate ought to meet. It deserves 
a place with the drip coffee of New 
Orleans, the beer of Milwaukee, the 
Chili of Kansas City. It’s the Pittsburgh 
stogie. The stogie is a cigat’s poor 
relation, leaner, tougher, a thing that 
hasn't been toasted or precooled but a 
vile gnarled wist of nicotine, a con- 


temptible gas attack. You come to 
grips with it on the first puff. If you 
want to wipe out a lot of life member- 
ships in one swoop, have Charley 
Sylvester hand out Pitt stogies as 
receipts. 


I would like to say something kind 
about Andy Mellon's filling stations 
and aluminum chairs. But honestly, 
Tony, I haven't the heart to do it, they 
both irritate me in the same way. 


There was a complaint about the 
food served in the galley. ‘‘What's the 
idea’’? asked First Mate Claude, ‘‘I 
found a piece of rubber tire in my 
hash. Cook Gross was nonchalant. 
Well, you know the car is replacing 
the horse.”’ 


George Fern asked a Rio Grande 
trainee, ‘‘How did things work out on 
the farm this summer, crops good?”’ 
The trainee reported, ‘“Well, father did 
fairly well on the barbeque stand, but 
he only broke even on gasoline.” 


“What's the good word?"’ Freddie 
Bishop asked the waitress who was 
serving his breakfast. She replied, 
‘Don't eat them eggs.”’ 


Tony, the Ship feels that the storm 
is abating, the waves are less high, 
favorable winds are arising and AVA 
is headed for a safe harbor, if vocational 
education takes its bearings, charts a 
better course and if ever man jack 
gauges his community needs and de- 
livers the cargo of vocational education 
to those waiting young minds. Business 
has a responsibility to youth and vo- 
cational education can be one of the 
means of fulfilling this obligation. 
Sooo—I'll be seein’ you on the junction 
of the Allegheny and the Monongahela 
in December. A safe return and a good 
summer. 

Cordially, 
Watpo C. Wricxt 
Commodore Rtd. 


THE SHIP 


The American Vocational Association 
very greatly appreciates ‘ts contacts 
and friendship with the commercial 
exhibitors who exhibit at the con- 
ventions and constitute ‘“The Ship’’. 
We publish below a list of the firms 
who exhibited at the convention in 
Detroit in December of last year. 


In buying from any of these firms, I 
am sure they would be pleased if you 
will call attention to the fact that you 
recall meeting them at the convention 
and that you appreciate their interest 
in our organization. 


The Bruce Publishing Compamy, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Eugene Dietzgen Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Keuffel & Esser Company, 
Hoboken, New Jersey 


Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 
New York City 


John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
New York City 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York City 

The Carborundum Company, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

The Manual Arts Press, 
Peoria, Illinois 

South Bend Lathe Works, 
South Bend, Indiana 


National Occupational Conference, 
New York City 


Talens School Products Inc., 
Chicago, Illinois 

The L. S. Starrett Company, 
Athol, Massachusetts 


The Stanley Rule & Level Plant, 
New Britain, Connecticut 


The Frederick Post Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 

The Wrot Iron Designers, 
New York City 


International Text Book Company, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Yates-American Machine Company, 
Beloit, Wisconsin 


American Technical Society, 
Chicago, Illinois 


American Type Founders Sales Corpo- 
ration, 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Delta Manufacturing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


The Porter-Cable Machine Company, 
Svracuse. New York 
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National Policies of Land 
Utilization 
Georce S. WEHRWEIN 
University of Wisconsin 


There have been three phases in 
American land policies which can be 
designated (1) as the state of exploita- 
tion up to 1900; (2) the era of con- 
servation, 1900 to 1920; and (3) the 
present period of readjustment since 
1920. However, these dates do not mark 
complete changes of policy. In some 
places exploitation of our natural 
resources is still going on, and the 
sentiment for conservation was born 
long before 1900. All that can be said is 
that the dominant philosophy of the 
periods is expressed by the words 
“exploitation’’, ‘“‘conservation’’ and 
““‘readjustment’’.1 


The federal government was the 
owner of practically all the land or 
natural resources of the nation, with 
the exception of the 13 original colonies, 
Texas, parts of Kentucky and Tennessee, 
and lands alienated before we obtained 
possession. The earliest policy was to 
make this land a source of revenue, but 
gradually this policy shifted to making 
it a free gift to the pioneer. It was felt 
that nk aes a rightful reward to the 
settler, who created farms out of the 
wilderness, and the pioneer has been 
given a place in the hall of fame second 
only to the soldier. Consciously or un- 
consciously, our policy was to get the 
public domain into the hands of farmers 
as fast as possible. Private property, 
it was believed, would give us the 
highest production, a stable population 
in line with the best interests of the 
nation as well as the individual. The 
self interest of the owner would in 
itself conserve the resource for the 
future. No one doubted the wisdom of 
Arthur Young when he said, “Give a 
man the secure possession of a bleak 
rock, and he will turn it into a garden; 
give him a nine year lease of a garden, 
and he will convert it into a desert.” 
The same reasoning was applied to 
forests. Agricultural acts were used to 
obtain timber, and until 1891 there was 
no attempt to keep any forest land in 
federal ownership. The attempt to 





1. In this paper the term policy is used to designate the 
philosophy or idea which underlies and is fundamental 
to a course of action, and which acts as the guiding 
principle upon which programs are built. The program 
— of the particular laws, acts, enacted under a 
policy. 











George S. Wehrwein 


reserve minerals did not meet with 
favor, and shortly they were also 
alienated under the same laws as the 
farm and forest land. Everybody was 
for the rapid ‘‘development’’ of our 
resources. If the entire public domain 
had been good land, Uncle Sam un- 
doubtedly would not have any land 
left; as it is, there are still 176 million 
acres of ‘“‘vacant, unappropriated and 
unreserved public lands’’ open to sett- 
lers. Of these we shall say more later. 


However, there were certain ex- 
ceptions to the general trend. President 
Grant set aside Yellowstone National 
Park to be kept in public ownership for 
the benefit of all the people. More 
parks were set aside after 1890, thus 
laying the foundation of a natural 
recreational land policy. On the other 
hand, public opinion was not ready for 
nationally owned forests even if they 
could have been obtained by merely 
reserving the public domain for this 
purpose. Private property in forest 
land, it was said, would develop the 
nation; furnish work for labor, supply 
the people with lumber and allow the 
states the privilege of taxing the 
resource. Self interest would lead the 
owners to protect the timber from fire 
and trepass.1 In fact, during the heyday 
of lumbering, even the attempts to 





1. Ise, John. The United States Forest Policy. Yale 
University Press, 1920, p. 50. 


prevent timber stealing from the public 
lands were contrary to the public 
temper. 


Nevertheless, public sentiment in 
favor of conservation was slowly crys- 
tallizing. Scientific bodies and other 
organizations began to plead for forests, 
largely because of their alleged influence 
on rainfall, climate and watershed 
protection. Curiously enough, their 
efforts were directed toward tree plant- 
ing rather than toward forest preser- 
vation. Tree planting on the prairies 
was attempted through the Timber 
Culture Act of 1873, and Governor 
Morton of Nebraska instituted Arbor 
Day in 1872 for the same purpose. But 
aside from the forestry movement in a 
few states, there was no attempt to 
reforest the lands originally timbered 
and by nature suited for this utilization. 
However, in 1891 Congress passed an 
act ‘“‘providing that the President 
might from time to time set aside 
forest reservations in any state or 
territory having public lands wholly 
or in part covered with timber or 
undergrowth.”’ Thus began the policy 
of federal land ownership. Dr. John Ise 
in his United States Forest Land Policy 
says, “This provision definitely pro- 
viding for national ownership of forest 
lands, a complete departure from the 
forest policy hitherto pursued, is by far 
the most important piece of timber leg- 
islation ever enacted in this country.”’! 
Both Presidents Harrisoa and Cleve- 
land set aside forest reserves in the West, 
but tremendous opposition was aroused. 
No provision was made for adequate 
protection, and the law was less than a 
half-hearted attempt at conservation. 


THe ConsERVATION Era 1900-1920 


After the Civil War the Indian power 
was broken, and the ranchman brought 
his cattle and sheep to replace the 
buffalo. But: soon the new farm ma- 
chinery, prairie plows, well-drilling 
machinery, windmills and wire fencing 
gave the farmer the tools with which 
to conquer the prairies. Free land made 
the conquest easy’ financially, and 
within 30 years 400,000,000 acres of 
land were added to our farm area. But 
by 1900 this advance of the frontier 
almost stopped; in fact, it had advanced 
and receded at many points depending 
on the weather cycle and insect pests. 





1. Ise, John. Op. cit. p. 109; also 109-118. 
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In the decade after 1900 only 40 million 
acres of farm land were added, and 
people said, ‘‘free land is gone’’. That 
land was becoming scarce was shown by 
the doubling of the value of farm land 
between 1900 and 1910. Prices of farm 
products rose, and people in the urban 
areas began investigating the high cost 
of living. Population was increasing, 
and the nation began to take thought 
for tomorrow, and echoed James J. 
Hill's question, ‘How are we to pro- 
vide our children with shelter and 
daily bread?’’1 It also became apparent 
that our forest and minerals were not 
inexhaustible. Out of this background 
the policy of conservation had its birth 
and its prophets were President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot at 
that time the chief of the National 
Forest Service. Probably the high point 
in creating this policy was the con- 
ference of the governors held at the 
White House at the invitation of the 
president in May, 1908. So convinced 
was the president of the immediate 
importance of conservation that he 
said in his opening address, ‘‘It is the 
chief material question that confronts 
us, second only . . . to the great funda- 
mental questions of morality.’’2 


The president saw in the national 
forests one of the best means of con- 
servation, and proceeded with his usual 
‘big stick’’ vigor. By 1907 we had 159 
federal forests with a total of 150,000,- 
000 acres. However, the policy did not 
have smooth sailing by any means. It 
had to stand the onslaughts of the 
western grazing interests and timber 
men because of real or imagined hard- 
ships which the new regime imposed on 
them. 

The West as a whole felt imposed 
upon by the East, who had enjoyed a 
free hand in exploiting their own 
resources, and now were laying re- 
strictions upon the West, the benefits 
of which would accrue to the nation as 
a whole, but the burden would fall 
upon the Western states. The “‘Brain 
Trust’’ conservationists came in for 
their share of criticism. ‘‘Why’’, asked 
a member of Congress from Washington, 
‘should we be everlastingly and eter- 
nally harassed and annoyed and be- 
deviled by those scientific gentlemen 
from Harvard College?’’s 


Thus far national forests had been 
created by reserving a part of the 
public domain, but in 1911 another step 
was taken when the Weeks’ law was 
passed under which the federal govern- 
ment could appropriate money for the 
outright purchase of land for forests. 
Because of the fear of unconstitution- 
ality, the purpose of purchasing was 
restricted to watershed protection rather 





1. Hill, James J. Highways of Progress. Doubleday Page 
& Co. (1912) p. 8. 


2. Proceedings of a Conference of Governors, May 13-15, 
1908. Government Printing Office 1909, p. 3. 


3. Ise, John. Op. cit., p. 135. 


than the conservation or growing of 
timber. Its significance lies in the fact 
that it removed another obstacle to the 
development of federal forests. It should 
be noted, however, that various states 
had started on forest programs of their 
own by this time. 

Agricultural land came into the 
policies of the government even more 
vigorously than forest land. The need 
for more subsistence on the one hand 
and the deterioration of our soils 
through erosion and exhaustion of the 


critical elements on the other were. 


emphasized by many speakers at the 
Governor's conference and again by 
President Van Hise in his Conservation 
of Natural Resources, published in 1910.1 
Van Hise was especially concerned 
about the future shortage of phosphates.2 
The nation was convinced that the food 
supply must be increased, and it should 
be noted that the program which came 
as a result of this policy was designed 
to solve the food problem, and not to 
help farmers. As a matter of fact, this 
period of rising prices and scarcity of 
land was in many ways a golden age 
for agriculture. However, there was no 
conscious policy to secure adequate 
subsistence at the expense of the far- 
mers; but it was believed that they 
would prosper automatically as the 
result ab these programs. 

The first part of this program con- 
sisted of encouraging the increase of the 
area in farms. This coincided with the 
interests of land companies who had 
land to sell and railroad companies 
who were looking for more tonnage. 
States and counties with sparse popu- 
lation were anxious to see more farmers 
come in to add to the population and 
create more taxable wealth, especially 
those with alarming areas of cut-over 
land, some of which were tax delinquent 
in the 90's and early part of this century. 
States encouraged immigration through 
publicly supported immigration x 
partments. In 1920, 40 states had such 
offices, or aided private organizations in 
this work. Agricultural colleges took an 
active part in promoting settlement 
and helping immigrants to clear land. 

Most of these activities were state or 
local, but the federal government 
through research and extension was 
eager to help. It took an active part in 
increasing production when, in 1902, 
the Reclaimation Service began the 
construction of irrigation works as a 
federal project. Its chief justification 
was said to be the exhaustion of free 
land. Frederick H. Newall, ‘former 
director of the Reclaimation Service 
said, ‘If the United States was to con- 
tinue the policy of providing new homes 
and for providing additional foodstuffs, 
it was obvious that the Congress must 
adopt some scheme of this kind; one 





1. Van Hise. Conservation of Natural Resources, p. 


298-339. 
2. Ibid., p. 339. 
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which would make available to coming 
generations opportunities for home 
making comparable to those offered 


- the pioneers.'"1 Thus another step was 


taken in the relation of the federal 
government to land. 


While the agricultural lands were 
being expanded horizontally, a second 
part of the program was to expand 
production vertically by increasing 
yields, improving the quality of agri- 
culture and reducing wastes. The farmer 
already on the land held the key to this 
situation, and since there was no 
dictatorship to force him to improve his 
methods, the program was to reach him 
through education. Van Hise proposed 
‘a great campaign of education which 
shall directly or indirectly reach every 
farmer in the country.’’ “‘Of all the 
problems of conservation’, he said, 
‘the most difficult, the most pressing, 
is to get the necessary knowledge of 
weld science of agriculture to the 
6,000,000 farmers of the United States. 
James J. Hill recently said that 5,000 
teachers of agriculture are now needed 
in this country.’’2 It is hardly necessary 
to rehearse to this body the history of 
agricultural education and extension 
which grew out of the same policy as 
our land programs. 


So vigorous was the policy of agri- 
cultural expansion that it conflicted 
sharply with forestry. People believed 
or acted as if they believed that eventu- 
ally all the land except the deserts, 
swamps and poorest sands would be- 
come farms under the Malthusian 
pressure. So strong was this sentiment 
that state forest policies were hindered 
or even reversed in favor of agricultural 
development. Under this policy land 
submarginal for agriculture was put 
into farms, the high prices of the War 
concealing its submarginality. But with 
the War at an end, with the collapse of 
the price structure, it had to be aban- 
doned in addition to much land super- 
marginal under ordinary times. 


At the end of the conservation era we 
were faced with the same forest prob- 
lems we had in 1900. The rate of ac- 
quisition of forest land by the states 
and nation had been too slow to save 
us from a timber shortage or give us 
adequate watershed protection and 
erosion control. We were still depending 
upon private ownership to secure these 
things for us. However, the timber 
land owners were not at all concerned 
with replenishing the forest, and cut or 
conserved the existing supply in line 
with their own interests as dictated by 
a competitive society. Saddled with 
high capital costs in land, timber, 
equipment and taxes, they tried to 
liquidate as fast as possible. Sawmill 





1. Van Hise and Havemeyer. Conservation of our 
Natural Resources. Macmillan, 1930, p. 155. 

2. Van Hise. Conservation of Natural Resources in the 
United States. p. 353-358. 
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owners felt they would lose more by 
not cutting than by cutting, and since 
all were in the same boat, demoralized 
prices, over production and wasteful 
utilization resulted.1 Throughout the 
entire conservation era, about 10 million 
acres of land were denuded annually, 
bringing social and economic losses to 
the localities through shifting in- 
dustries, decay of towns, and loss of 
taxable values. 


Not only has the conservation of 
forest resources failed under private 
ownership, but the forest has not been 
renewed. The situation today is prac- 
tically the same as in 1920. Less than 
5 per cent of the privately owned land 
is being managed to secure the renewal 
of the , ecg For the country as a whole 
on private land the drain for all sizes 
now exceeds 2 to 1, and for saw timber 
it is 5 to 1 with 70 per cent of the drain 
falling in saw timber sizes.3 In the words 
of the Copeland report, there has been a 
breakdown in private forest land owner- 
ship. The alternative to complete 
government ownership, namely, reg- 
ulation of silvicultural practices and 
cutting on private land in the interest 
of forest renewal, is still meager in 
most states, and not particularly ef- 
fective. Other nations have gone much 
farther in this respect.s 


The conservation of agricultural land, 
particularly erosion control, was one of 
the highlights at the Governor's con- 
ference in 1908. The erosion problem 
is particularly acute on the remaining 
public domain which is without man- 
agement, and on land in farms. How 
can we control land utilization on 
agricultural land, probably the most 
individualistic type of property we 
have? Although Van Hise advocated 
legal regulation because erosion has 
definite public aspects, our policy so 
far has been to rely on enlightened self- 
interest, fortified by education to solve 
this — question for us. Yet in 
spite of our educational work, erosion 
has increased at an alarming rate. In 
1910 it was estimated that 4 million 
acres had been totally destroyed, and a 
much larger area seriously injured.6 In 
1928 the area incapable of utilization 
had increased to 15 million acres. Now 
more careful surveys indicate that 34 
million acres are thoroughly devastated, 
and 125 million acres injured more or 
less.7 There have also been serious losses 
of the critical elements through crop- 
ping and leaching. Since the World War, 





1. Senate Document 12, 73rd Congress, Ist session. 
‘A National Plan for American Forestry”, March 1933, 
Known as the “Copeland Report’. Contribution by 
T. T. Munger p. 869 ff. 

2. Ibid., p. 16. 

3. Ibid., p. 17. 

4. See the contribution by T. T. Munger in the Cope- 
land Report (op. cit.) p. 869, ff. 

5. See contribution of W. N. Sparhawk to Copeland 
Report (ibid) ‘‘Public Regulation of Private Forests", 
p. 993 ff 

6. Van Hise. Op. cit., p. 314. 

7. Wallace, H. A. “World Agriculture—its Significance 
for Rural America’’. Rural America, September 1933. 


the low prices have tended to increase 
soil destruction because farmers are 
unable or unwilling to make expendi- 
tures for fertilization and reclaimation. 
In a very real sense, unregulated private 
property has failed to conserve our soil 
resources. 


Tue Periop or ReapjustMENT—1920 


We are now in a period of readjusting 
our policies and programs to certain 
radically different land requirements. 
During the War our agricultural plant 
was abnormally expanded, and re- 
habilitation itself would have been a 
painful process. However, other factors 
made matters worse. European coun- 
tries began a policy of self-sufficiency, 
and excluded our products on the one 
hand and built up their own productive 
capacity on the other. It is reported 
that England increased her production 
10 per cent, Italy 20 per cent, and 
Germany and Austria 50 per cent since 
the War.1 There are Americans who 
suggest a similar policy for the United 
States—complete self-sufficiency .2 If the 
American self-contained policy is carried 
out and our farmers’ market reduced to 
domestic requirements, we must re- 
adjust the land uses on about §0 million 
acres of crop land, the area now devoted 
to producing the part of the cotton, 
wheat, tobacco and other crops sold 
abroad. This is about 15 per cent of our 
entire cropped area. Since about half 
of our cotton is exported, it would 
mean a reduction of 21 million acres in 
the Cotton Belt and approximately 
900,000 farmers would have to turn to 
other crops. Here is a case where a land 
policy will depend very much on our 
national policies. A severe contraction 
of our agricultural area is necessary if 
the ‘“‘self-contained’’ policy prevails. 


However, even the domestic market 
for farm products has shrunk because of 
changes in the consuming habits of our 
people. The change in women’s dress 
and the shift to rayon has reduced the 
demand for cotton. The per capita con- 
sumption of cereals and some of the 
meats has decreased, whereas the con- 
sumption of sugar, dairy products, 
fruits and vegetables has increased. 
The shift has been from the land-using 
crops to the labor-using crops. This 
change came during our period of urban 
prosperity and the depression has has- 
tened the downward trend. 

The farmers’ market has also been 
restricted by the declining rate of popu- 
lation growth due to restriction on 
immigration and the fall in the birth 
rate. Whereas the policy of the con- 
servation: era was based upon an 
expected population of 142 million in 
1930 and over 200 million in 1950, our 
policy must be adjusted to a popu- 





1. Wallace. Op. cit. 
2. See, America Self Contained, by Samual Crowther. 
Doubleday Doran Co. 1933. 


lation of 123 million in 1930 and a 
stationary population of about 150 
million people by 1950.1 An increase of 
5 to 10 per cent more farm products in 
the next decade, and 20 per cent more 
ultimately needed for the 150 million 
people can easily be produced on the 
farms we now have by the use of more 
fertilizers and better practices. Dr. O. E. 
Baker concludes, **The population pros- 
pects suggest that we need no more 
farm land.*’2 


On the other hand the farmer's 
Capacity to produce has been increased 
in an unforeseen and incredible manner. 
The shift from animal power to tractors 
and automobiles, the change from the 
less productive to the more productive 
crops, the mechanization of farm oper- 
ations and the improvements in anima] 
husbandry have added 20 to 25 per cent 
to productive capacity of the agri- 
cultural plant without any increase in 
crop acreage or yields per acre. These 
factors have had the same result as if 
we had added 60 million acres of crop 
land since 1920. It is safe to predict 
similar economies in the future. It is 
prophesied that the new creature, the 
“agro biologist’’ by the best combina- 
tion of seed, soil and water will be 
able to produce the crops now grown on 
241 million acres on 47 million acres, 
an area about the size of the state of 
Kansas.3 All of which emphasizes the 
fact that what this country needs is not 
expansion, but contraction of the agri- 
cultural area. 


The repercussion of the agricultural 
situation and the depression have 
affected forest land. Cut-over land 
(usually classed as ‘‘forest land’’) and 
even good timber land has been dropped 
for taxes, the former because the chance 
of selling it to farmers is gone, and the 
latter because of high carrying charges. 
Most of the 25 million acres of tax 
delinquent land in the Lake States, the 
Pacific States and the South is cut-over 
land. For the country as a whole, the 
area is much larger. The prospects of a 
stationary population, substitutes for 
wood and a lower per capita demand, 
have taken the edge of the formerly 
predicted “‘timber famine’’, but have 
not removed it. However, we shall 
return to this phase of a land policy 
later. 


There was one redeeming feature in 
the farmer's situation in the post-War 
period until 1929. Urban industry was 
flourishing and cities were growing 
rapidly. Urban population increased by 
twelve and one-half million, whereas 
farm population decreased by over 
4 million. This urban increase took 
place despite the fact that in large cities 





1. The earlier estimates were by James J. Hill in 
Highways of Progress, p. 2. 

2. Address at Minneapolis, December 2-3, 1932. 
(mimeographed) 

3. Norton, Henry Kittredge. “Enter the Agrobiologist"’ 
The New Outlook, Sept. 1933. 
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there is a deficit of births over deaths of 
22 per cent, and in smaller cities of 10 
per cent. On the other hand, villages 
and the farms had a surplus, and it was 
this surplus which filled the gap be- 
tween deaths and births in the cities.1 
In fact, not only the surplus rural 
population moved to the cities, but 
many a farmer left the farm to work for 
Henry Ford and other industrialists. It 
is estimated that 5 million rural people 
went to the cities between 1920 and 
1929. This exodus, if continued long 
enough, would have redeemed agri- 
culture. By and by a balance might 
have been reached, leaving just enough 
farmers to feed and clothe the cities. Sir 
Daniel Hall stated a few years ago that 
only 10 per cent of a nation’s popu- 
lation need be on the land, if they 
adopted the most advantageous type of 
farm organization.2 We were on our 
way to realize this condition. Cities 
were capable of absorbing all who 
were released from agriculture to such 
an extent that Robert Murray Haig 
could say in 1926, ““‘The question is 
changed from ‘Why live in a city?’ to 
“Why not live in the city?’ ’’3 

Instead of ‘‘viewing with alarm’’, 
this was a case for rejoicing. A land 
program instituted at this time to help 
people leave the submarginal lands 
would eventually have reduced the 
agricultural plant to its proper capacity, 
and left only the farmers on the super- 
marginal land. Before 1929 they had 
some place to go. 


Under the conditions assumed, the 
philosophy of rural education needed 
revision. With the contraction of the 
agricultural area and of farm popu- 
lation as the ideal, schools should have 
deliberately educated a large part of 
the rural population for urban living. 
Those who chose to remain would have 
had an equally good education for the 
kind of farm which to me is ideal, a 
farm large enough to give its operator 
a good income, organized on business 
principles. The owner would have a 
high standard of living—bath tubs, 
re ol electric lights, a car, newspapers 
and magazines and opportunity for 
travel. 

Personally, I would rule out the so- 
called ‘‘subsistence farm’’, the small, 
self-sufficing farm for which the oper- 
ator sells little or nothing, and therefore 
can buy little or nothing. Perhaps, even 
under the best of conditions we may not 

et rid of subsistence or near subsistence 
arms. There were almost a half million 
in the United States in 1930. But if I 
were planning the agriculture I would 
like to see, I would no more include 





1. O. E. Baker ‘“‘Rural-Urban Migration and National 
Welfare Annals of the Association of American Geog- 
raphers Vol. 23. p. 59-126. 

2. Hall, Sir Daniel. ‘Feeding the World’. Atlantic 
Monthly, May 1925, p. 683. 

3. Haig, Robert M. ‘‘Toward an Understanding of the 
Metropolis”. Quarterly Journal of Economics, Feb. 1926, 
p. 203 and 188. 


subsistence farming in my scheme of 
things than a city planner would 
deliberately put a slum in his ideal 
City. 


However, conditions have changed 
since 1929, and migration has been 
reversed. In 1930 the cityward move- 
ment just balanced the retreat from the 
city. In 1931 the met migration to the 
land was 200,000, which increased to 
500,000 during 1932. Added to the 
surplus of births over deaths this meant 
that there were a million more people 
in the rural country in 1932 than the 
year before. The cities have become 
panic-stricken. Many people have be- 
come defeatists who believe that cities 
cannot recover, and who advocate a 
retreat to primitive agrarianism and 
self-sufficing farms. Publishers, indus- 
trialists and public officials have sudden- 
ly become rhapsodic about ‘“‘good 
mother earth’’, the land, the beauties 
of the rural scene and life a la Thoreau. 
How much of this is genuine and how 
much of it can be traced to a desire to 
get people off urban poor relief and 
dumping them on the country is difficult 
to say. While some advocate a con- 
certed subsidized movement to get 
people out on the land, others favor a 
compromise by having the laborers 
operate small part-time farms as well 
as having regular city employment. 
This appeals to industrialists because 
it provides cheap unemployment in- 
surance as well as a measure of security 
to the laborer. On the other hand, it 
appealed to the worker even before the 
depression started. This is shown by the 
growth of part-time farming in the 
eastern states. Massachusetts had 60,000 
farms of this kind in 1930, about 50 per 
cent of all the farms in the state.1 


Those who propose schemes of this 
kind are not aware or ignore the fact 
that the farmer now on the land is 
wrestling with the surplus. He wants 
more customers and not competitors. 
Some naively assume that it will help 
farmers by taking people off relief 
whereas others propose counter legis- 
lation to offset the damage done to 
farmers. 


I cannot help but quote the solution 
proposed by one writer, ‘In addition to 
returning millions to the land, the 
governments, national and state, must 
assist farmers everywhere into such 
close organizations as shall enable men 
to limit and regulate farm output and 
set rational prices in cities for farm 
products.’’2 In less highbrow language, 
(1) get millions of people out on the 
land; (2) help them organize their own 
A. A. A. program to limit production; 
(3) stand back of their Holiday move- 





1. Rozman, David. ‘Part Time Farming in Mass- 
——- Mass. Agric. Exp. Station Bulletin 266 
a B 


2. Dodd, M. E. “Back to the Land”. Chicago Tribune, 
March 19, 1933. 
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ment to set ‘‘rational’’ prices for their 
products! 


However, there is another group who 
want to promote decentralization of 
industry not because the machine age 
has broken down, but as a part of a 
still greater mechanical evolution. As 
industry is decentralized, part time 
farming has a logical opportunity to 
develop. Farmers who are displaced by 
such readjustment are expected to find 
opportunities for employment when the 
greater but decentralized industriali- 
zation replaces the present concentrated 
industries. 


This policy has become solidified 
enough to become a program of the 
Roosevelt Administration. Under the 
Department of the Interior, 25 million 
dollars are to be spent in demonstration 
“subsistence homesteads’ not to be 
confused with subsistence farming. Pri- 
marily, they are communities of part- 
time farmers with a job in industry. It 
also proposed to help stranded indus- 
trial workers such as the soft coal 
miners whose jobs are gone, and who 
will have to rely on their farms almost 
exclusively. It is suggested that dis- 
tressed families from the ‘‘agricultural 
slums’ areas might also be settled in 
subsistence homestead communities. 
Closely akin to the above plan is the 
movement sponsored by the Federal 
Forest Service to settle people on or 
near the forests, who will be given 
about 100 days work by the Service. 
This gives them a guaranteed minimum 
income, and they can use the remaining 
time on their small farms. Several 
communities have already been started, 
notably one among the West Virginia 
coal miners. The Tennessee Valley 
Authority has similar projects in mind. 


As far as the purpose of these pro- 
grams are concerned, there is little to be 
criticized. People were going to the 
land anyway, and guidance and di- 
rection is better than laissez-faire. On 
the other hand, I cannot share the 
defeatist attitude that seems to lie 
back of so much of the back-to-the- 
land propaganda. I cannot believe that 
urbanization is through, and that we 
must retreat from the machine age. To 
admit that is to admit that the machine 
has ‘‘got us licked’’. But, if the ma- 
chine will serve mankind even better 
than it has in the past, and industriali- 
zation will go forward, the law of the 
location of industries will still hold. 
This law has tended toward congestion 
of industries and housing in the past, 
but since horizontal transportation has 
become more and more efficient, we can 
expect decentralization of both factories 
and residential areas. Any program in 
line with the natural movement will be 
sound. 


Two other policies are not consistent 
with the need of contracting the agri- 
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cultural area and reducing farm popu- 
lation (1) the policy with respect to 
the public domain; (2) with respect to 
reclamation. 


As stated earlier, there are still 176,- 
000,000 acres of public domain practic- 
ally all in the far West. Many have tried 
to make homes on this land and have 
failed. During the last few years maga- 
zines and papers have again revived the 
illusion that Uncle Sam is giving away 
farms for which there seems to be 
official encouragement. Will Rogers, 
our national court jester, never was 
more ironical than when he said, 


“Well, we had thought that that 
foolishness had pretty well died out, 
but no, this year it springs up again. 
The Government decided that the West 
should be settled again. The first 
settling on unoccupied land didn’t take, 
so they would, as we say in the movies, 
try a ‘Retake’. So now they have 
issued an ultimatum that every ranch- 
man shall take down all his ‘Drift’ 
fences, all his pastures that are govern- 
ment land, and give the old ad reader 
in the papers another chance to starve 
to death. Principally they offer it to 
ex-soldiers. War wasn’t tough enough, 
they are going to dare ‘em to live on a 
government claim, and make the old 
cowman run his cattle right out on the 
open range.’’! 

This land is not under the authority 
of any branch of the Federal govern- 
ment which has management powers. 
It is a ‘‘no man’s land”’ open to grazing 
by any one; the result of overstocking, 
denuding of the range and destructive 
erosion. Instead of a standing invitation 
to try homesteading again, it would 
be best to close it to agricultural settle- 
ment forever. It honda be placed under 
grazing management similar to the 
Federal Forests, and its use coordinated 
with other federally owned land, state 
land and privately owned lands with 
which it is intermingled. The question 
of ceding it finally to the states is a 
debatable one, but management should 
be substituted for the present policy 
irrespective of ownership. 


Reclamation by the federal govern- 
ment is so well intrenched as part of a 
national land policy that we must 
accept it in spite of the necessity for 
contracting the agricultural area. Ac- 
cused of adding to the farm surplus, its 
champions minimize its contributions 
to agricultural production by saying, 
“one timely rain in the Mississippi 
Valley will cause a greater increase in 
crop production than will all the crops 
grown under federal works’’; yet in the 
same paper Dr. Mead boasts, ‘‘The 
crops taken from the irrigated fields of 
this area (Snake River, Idaho) give 
more business to the Union Pacific 
Railroad in a year than was furnished 





1. Milwaukee Journal October 8, 1933. 


by the whole state before the irrigation 
development started.’’1 


Much could be said about the ques- 
tion of the government engaging in 
reclamation at all. The western states 
have benefited, of course, but other 
states have the same desires to see the 
policy broadened to include draining 
the wet lands of the South and Lake 
States, and even include aid in clearing 
cut-over lands. It would not take much 
agitation and propaganda to bring this 
pn In 1923 a Wisconsin Congress- 
man wrote: 


“Millions have been made available 
for irrigation and reclamation in the 
West, other millions for levies and 
drainage in the South before even a 
spear of wire grass or a pound of crops 
could be produced on land lying three 
thousand miles from nowhere as to 
market . . . Not a cent in comparison 
has been made available by the U. S. 
Government to reclaim the cut-over 
lands of Northern Wisconsin, Michigan 
and Minnesota. We begrudge the people 
of the West nothing, but why this 
official discrimination?’’2 


However, the National Land Plan- 
ning Committee laid down a principle 
which justifies a certain amount of 
reclamation in the Western states, and 
answers some of the objections to 
federal forests and other federal non- 
taxable lands which occupy almost 
245 million acres in the eleven western 
states. It is, that in so far as the dis- 
position and use of the land of a state 
for national purposes limits the develop- 
ment of the resources by the people, 
the state should be compensated in some 
appropriate way—namely, aid to re- 
clamation, aid for road construction 
and return of part of the receipts from 
national forests.3 


The above examples show that our 
national policies are not always con- 
sistent, nor do they agree with state 
policies. While the federal government 
is adding more land to the Eom area in 
the Western states, the state of New 
York is spending public money buying 
the poorer farm lands for forests. The 
former area is 3,000 miles from the 

reat markets; the latter lies within a 
ew hundred miles of New York, 
Philadelphia and Boston. New York 
could have spent her money sub- 
sidizing farmers on poor land for the 
same reasons that California justifies 
the expenditure of public funds for 
reclamation; namely the growth of 
population. 


Theoretically, every form of govern- 
ment work which adds to the farm area 





1. Mead, Elwood. “The Place of Federal Reclaimation 
in a Federal Land Policy’’, Proceedings of the Con- 
ference on Land Utilizalion, Chicago Nov. 19-21, 1931, 
p. 20 and 22 

2. Wisconsin Realtor November 1923, p. 3. 

3. Publication IV, March 1933, “Conservation of 
Grazing Resources of the Remaining Public Domain”’. 
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or keeps land in use because of govern- 
ment expenditures should be abandoned. 
An engineering editor raised the ques- 
tion whether it is good economy to 
spend a third of a billion dollars on 
Mississippi flood control to save land 
worth about a half a billion.1 If we 
have to decrease our farm area, especi- 
ally in the cotton belt in line with an 
‘*American Self-Contained” policy, why 
not let the Mississippi have the land? 
Instead of spending the money on 
levees, use it to move the people to 
other places. Let the land go back to 
trees; the flooding and silting will only 
increase its productivity if we ever 
want to use it for farming again. The 
same cannot be said for neglecting 
erosion control. An erosion control 
program will reduce the area of land 
in crops, and yet preserve the better soil 
which, if lost, can be restored by 
nature in only terms of thousands of 
years. 


The government evidently recognizes 
that some of its programs enlarge the 
farm area. A new corporation has been 
set up, according to recent reports, 
which will spend from 25 million to 
50 million dollars to ‘‘lease, rent or 
buy outright’’ the so-called submarginal 
areas which the president said would be 
taken out of cultivation as fast as good, 
new land was brought in by drainage 
or ifrigation projects. However, it 
seems that the plan goes beyond the 
balancing of the submarginal areas 
against the good acres, not on an acre 
basis, but 4 to 10 acres of poor land for 
one of good soil. Secretary Wallace 
spoke of it as a “‘process which might 
lead in time to rational resettlement of 
America."’ It is too early to comment 
on the plan and its objectives. If it is 
merely to buy up enough poor land to 
offset the production on the reclaimed 
land, it will have no effect on total 
production. Such a program, however, 
calls for two expenditures to accom- 
plish what no expenditure would have 
accomplished in the first place (leaving 
aside local benefits, etc.) 


The clearing of the submarginal lands 
as a policy for its own sake will meet 
with favor, but to resettle these people 
on better land will have no effect on the 
agricultural surplus. In fact, it should 
increase production if the resettled 
families are to enjoy a larger income 
than they had in their old home. If the 
cities could absorb them, as was the 
case from 1920 to 1929, they would be- 
come consumers of farm products in- 
stead of remaining producers. Neverthe- 
less, the fact that these families are 
raised from the submarginal level to a 
living income, is, in itself, a worthy 
objective. 


If the objective of buying submarginal 
land is to reduce production, it must be 





1. Engineering News Record, December 29, 1927. 
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kept in mind that the marginal acres 
are the least productive acres, and the 
area of land to be removed in order to 
make a real dent on the surplus is 
astonishing. If half of the land in farms 
were taken out of cultivation beginning 
with the poorest land first, the total 
marketable supply would be reduced 
only 11 per cent, according to Secretary 
Wallace.1 


Time will not permit an extended 
discussion of forest policies. Once upon 
a time the foresters were afraid that 
there would be no place in the sun for 
them, but now the situation is reversed. 
Tax delinquency is delivering millions 
of acres of lands into the possession of 
states and counties. Federal and other 
public forests are being enlarged, and 
the subaar tinal land purchase program 
will create another large body of 
publicly owned land. Theoretically, all 
the land submarginal for agriculture is 
called ‘‘forest’’ land. But is it? There is 
an abundance of space left over after 
other land uses are satisfied, but will 
this space grow trees? Will the various 
agencies with forest land on their 
hands be able to control fires, replant 
where necessary and manage intensively 
enough forests to prevent an immediate 
shortage of timber? But in the long run, 
with decreasing demands in sight as 
population approaches a stationary 
level, and with a multitude of agencies 
entering the forestry field, will there be 
overproduction of wood products just 
as there is in agriculture today? These 
agencies, public or private, will have 
the same problem as the farmer; the big, 
bad wolf of submarginality is just as 
real in forest land as in agriculture, if 
the forest is looked upon as a com- 
mercial proposition by private enter- 
prise, or a unit of government. Some 
forest will not pay, and are not ex- 
pected to pay in this sense. These in- 
clude recreational forests, protection 
forests and those used to control 
watersheds or: erosion. Recreational 
forests should be managed entirely 
from the game and recreational stand- 
point and wood become a mete by- 
product, or it is out of the picture 
entirely. The wilderness preserved for 
the enjoyment of nature should be a 
part of a land policy as much as the 
farm land. Finally, there may be land 
for which the best use is no use at all. 


To carry out programs of land use as 
between local, state and national govern- 
ments, the following elements should 
also come into the picture: (1) land 


1. U. S. Dept. of Agriculture Radio Service, “F; 
Ilashes”, Nov. 20, 1933. 5 


classification as primary to any program 
of land utilization; (2) adjustment of 
taxation policies and local govern- 
ment as the result of and to facilitate 
changes in land use; (3) grants in aid 
to local governments and even to 
individuals to help in making these 
adjustments. (4) Comprehensive land 
planning. 


The final suggestion is that we 
strengthen public control over private 
land utilization. This is suggested for 
forest land in the Copeland report. It 
is a long established practice in city 
land where, through zoning, building 
height restrictions and similar laws, 
people are told what they may or may 
not do with their land, and the courts 
have upheld this use of the police 
power. The zoning power has recently 
been extended to counties in several 
states. In Wisconsin we have begun to 
zone our northern counties for agri- 
culture, forestry and recreation in order 
to secure a planned and orderly land 


- use as well as reduce the cost of local 


government, particularly roads and 
schools. 


Probably another application of this 
power will be necessary to control 
erosion. In many places this destructive 
force has gone so far that the individual 
farmer is financially helpless to rescue 
his farm from ruin. It has also become a 
community affair because many public 
interests are involved. At present the 
government is pursuing a program of 
helping the farmer through the C. C. C. 
camps and even larger projects. But 
what assurance have we that he will 
continue with the desirable practices 
begun under government direction? 
Perhaps aids, exemption from taxation 
or other inducements will be necessary, 
plus regulation to keep what we have 
achieved. 


We have come a long way in half a 
century, from exploitation to con- 
servation—which often was mere con- 
versation—to policies and programs 
which are coming to grip with realities. 
Fifty years ago it was impossible to 
create public forests by reserving the 
public domain; today we are planning 
to spend $50,000,000 to buy submarginal 
land. But we're in the midst of such 


rapid changes that policies are con-’ 


flicting and confusing. In many ways we 
are still dazed by the new situation. 
Instead of prospects of famine, there 
now is land for bread in great plenty, 
land to provide shelter in abundance, 
and millons of land left over for re- 
creation, so necessary in this nervous 
and hectic civilization. In other words, 
a psychological adjustment is needed 
within ourselves and our society as well 
as a readjustment of physical land uses. 


Home In Changing Order 


Continued from Page 2 
d. How to launder, cook, and serve. 


e. How to combine foods for nour- 
ishment and attractiveness. 


f. How to entertain guests. 


g. How to heat and ventilate the 
house. 


h. How to bear and rear children. 


i. How to conduct the affairs of 
the family without friction, with 
harmony and joy. 


j. How to contribute toward her 
husband's success in business. 


And how does this model wife, 
mother, and home engineer a 
acquire this training? If she is fortunate 
she has had it both in the home and in 
the school. She has had a wise mother 
and father who talked family budgets 
freely and without embarrassment or 
irritation before the children. She has 
escaped that deadly first week in every 
month when the bills came in and by 
their unpaid presence caused everything 
in the home to go wrong, provoking 
quarrels over the most trifling causes, 
and calling forth bitter words that left 
a sting for untold years. She has been 
allowed by this same wise mother to 
participate in the interesting parts of 
house keeping, such as planning and 
cooking meals, instead of always dust- 
ing and washing dishes. Thus she has 
learned the joy of housework with the 
drudgery. In this home she has learned 
without tears the intricacies of mending 
clothes on regular days, just as she has 
learned that ease of planning comes 
from having regular days for laundering, 
for cleaning, and for baking. By her 
mother's side, she has learned how to 
take delicate stitches, not as a ‘‘stint,”’ 
but as .part of the great adventure of 
learning. 


She has learned the right place of a 
delicatessen shop in the scheme of home 
planning—that it is a help in time of 
trouble and not a place to feed the family 
daily. She has learned good taste in 
hospitality, good manners, and that 
neither social customs nor correct house 
furnishings are made exclusively ‘in 
Hollywood. She knows the mysteries of 
life in unembarrassed conversations be- 
tween mother and daughter. 


A girl child brought up by an in- 
telligent mother in a well-managed 
home may conceivably become a fine 
homemaker without benefit of school- 
ing, but alas there is not one in ninety 
that is so fortunate. For the others, 
therefore, we must provide definite 
instruction in school with the hope of 
the cooperation of the home. 


A visit to such a high school as the 
Lucy Flower Technical School in Chi- 
cago gives a thrilling vision of how a 

Continued on Page 13 
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“Retraining The Unemployable 
Back Into Employment— 
The Omaha Program” 


J. R. Hawke, Director of Vocational 
Education, Omaha. 


The retraining of the unemployable 
so that they may get back into employ- 
ment may be considered from two 
angles. In the first place there are a 
great number of unemployed men and 
women who have had enough experi- 
ence in occupations requiring consider- 
able skill to guarantee their employ- 
ment under normal conditions. In the 
second place, there are also a great 
number of unemployed men and women 
who, under normal conditions are gain- 
fully occupied, but at the present time 
have no marketable experience. Some 
of the members of both groups may be 
trained or retrained, as the case may be, 
and returned to employment. In certain 
cases employed workers may be able to 
retain their jobs if they are able, by 
getting additional training, to make 
themselves more valuable to their 
employers. 


To be more specific, many machinists, 
plumbers, steamfitters, garage mechan- 
ics, building maintenance men, black- 
smiths, sheet metal workers, auto- 
mobile body repairmen, and other 
craftsmen are employed at the present 
time because they are unable to use the 
cutting and welding torch, which is 
playing an important part in the 
industrial world today and: is destined 
to be much more widely used in the 
future. Many manufacturing and build- 
ing executives, when faced with the 
necessity of reducing their working 
forces, will try to keep those workers 
who can ‘“‘double in brass’’ as it is 
called in the parlance of the circus. 


During the past year there were 165 
craftsmen enrolled in welding classes 
in Omaha. Of that number ninety-seven 
were employed and sixty-eight were 
unemployed during the time the weld- 
ing classes were in operation. At the 
conclusion of the courses all of the em- 
ployed were still employed and fifty- 
seven of the unemployed had gotten 
jobs, leaving only eleven men who 
received no immediate return on their 
investment, and of this number, one 
got married in an aeroplane and left 
town. Enabling fifty-seven men to get 


jobs during these times may seem to be 
a small thing, but it is a step in the right 
direction. 

A radio repair course was offered to 
men who had been employed at that 
occupation but had been out of work 
for periods of from eight months to two 
years. The latest equipment and practice 
sets were donated by interested in- 
dividuals and twenty-one young men 
attended the classes which were held 
three afternoons each week. During the 
course of the past winter and spring, 
twelve of the men were employed by 
local concerns and four went into busi- 
ness for themselves. Although none of 
these men made “‘big’’ money, they 
were at least able to make enough to get 
along and not have to call for assistance 
from the Community Chest. 


The second angle of the problem of 
the unemployed concerns those men 
and women, who in ordinary times are 
So - yet are not employable 
under conditions as they exist si Sa J 
refer especially to the girls and women 
who have worked at jobs requiring 
little skill and manipulative ability as 
well as those who have never had to 
work but find that their incomes have 
decreased or stopped altogether and 
they must find a job. 

These people have an idea that they 
can do housework if they can’t find 
anything else to do. They do not realize 
that household employment requires 
skills and manipulative abilities as well 
as a certain amount of technical in- 
formation. 

Our experience in Omaha has been 
that practically all those girls and 
women who apply for household jobs 
are employed within a reasonable length 
of time, but they do not always stay 
employed. 

I am not going to preach a sermon on 
the subject of Rewechohd employment 
nor do I intend to put out any propa- 
ganda for the job itself but there are one 
or two points that should be brought to 
your attention Roughly speaking, as 
late as 1900 it was the exception when a 
person took the attitude that house- 
work was degrading and menial. The 
girls and women so employed looked 
upon their work with respect and so it 
was considered by employers and others. 
The times have changed, to be sure, but 
why the public has changed its attitude 
toward household employment is not 
very easy to explain. Whether the 


public schools have had anything to do 
with this change or not, the be re- 
mains that the present situation pre- 
sents a problem. When one considers 
the importance of the occupation, in 
terms of the number of persons em- 
ployed, I sometimes wonder if we as 
school pzople were not somewhat 
responsible. 

The fifteenth United States Survey, 
made during 1930, presents some rather 
startling statistics. Under the occupa- 
tional heading of ‘‘Domestic and Per- 
sonal Service’’ we find 3,180,151 female 
workers and of this number 1,238,151, 
or more than one-third, are between 14 
and 25 years of age. These numbers in- 
clude only those girls and women 
working for a salary or wage. The girls 
and women employed in domestic and 
personal service constitute 29.6 per cent 
of the total number of girls and women 
employed in a// occupations. In 1920 
there were 2,186,682 female workers or 
25.6 per cent of the total in all occu- 
pations, engaged in domestic and per- 
sonal service. Do the increase in the 
number of workers and the increase in 
the percentage of the total number of 
workers and the great number of girls 
and young women employed at the 
present time, mean anything to public 
school people. 

With but very few exceptions, there 
are more female workers in household 
employment than there are in any other 
occupation. Samples taken at random 
over the Country will give some idea of 
the situation in general. In 1930 there 
were 5,997 girls and women employed 
in domestic and personal service in 
Akron, Ohio; 24,205 in Atlanta, Geor- 
gia; 28,922 in Boston, Mass.; 18,062 in 
Kansas City, Mo.; 45,904 in Los 
Angeles, Calif.; 14,151 in Louisville, 
Ky.: 219,728 in New York City; 23,810 
in Pittsburgh, Pa.; 10,050 in Richmond, 
Va.; 4,491 in Des Moines, lowa; 3,377 
in Scranton, .Pa.; 7,789 in Tulsa, Okla.; 
13,074 in Seattle, Wash.; and 7,800 in 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

Practically all school districts of 
metropolitan distinction and many 
others not as large have about the same 
situations, with regard to household 
employment, as has the city of Omaha, 
Nebraska. In all probability the situ- 
ations are identical in many respects. 
In each case you will find one or more 
public or private employment agencies, 
a number (more or less) of employers, 
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an unusually large labor turnover, 
skilled workers and unskilled workers, 
an unsatisfied demand for highly skilled 
household employees, an over supply 
of unskilled workers, few practical 
training facilities and an undercurrent 
of contempt for the occupation of 
housework. 


The Omaha study of household em- 
ployment was started early in 1931, 
before the 1930 government survey 
statistics were available. It is estimated 
that there were approximately 5,000 
girls and women engaged in household 
employment in private homes. The 
United! States Survey heading, ‘‘Domestic 
and Personal Service’, is divided into 
three sub-headings, namely: Hotels, 
Restaurants, Boarding Houses, etc.; 
Laundries and Cleaning, Dyeing and 
Pressing shops; and other Domestic 
and Personal Service. We chose to call 
the last or miscellaneous group “‘House- 
hold Employment’ because the greatest 
number of workers was included in that 
group. 

The survey took in many angles of 
the household employment situation. 
Fourteen hundred and seventy-three 
individual cases were studied. It was 
found that the Statistics regarding the 
various age groups corresponded very 
closely to the National figures. Seven 
different types of employers were an- 
alyzed for the purpose of learning what 
skills were desired of household em- 
ma The types of employers are as 
ollows: 

1. Employers of part-time help (busi- 
ness girls). 

2. Employers of part-time help 
(school girls). . 

3. Employers of inexperienced help 
that ‘‘lives in’. 

4. Jewish employers. 

5. Employers of full time day workers 
who “‘live out’. 

6. Employers of full time day workers 
who “‘live in’’. 

7. Employers of two or more maids 
who “‘live in’’. 

Working conditions, existing facili- 
ties for training and the methods of 
obtaining positions in household service 
were studied in detail. Several con- 
ferences were held with a group of 
skilled workers in order to make an 
analysis of the occupation. Question- 
naires were sent to both employers and 
employees for the purpose of getting a 
complete picture of the situation. The 
similarity in the group reports was 
remarkable. 

The most interesting factors to me at 
least, about the whole study of house 
hold employment was the dearth ot 
training facilities and the overwhelming 
verdict by employers and employees 
that training was needed. 

Training for domestic service in 
Omaha is given on the job by the em- 


ployer and very often is neither efficient 
nor effective. As far as preliminary 
training for employment beyond that 
which the girls receive in their own 
home is concerned, there is no evidence 
that it is being given. No existing in- 
stitutions, either public or private, 
have set up a program for training 
household employees. 


There was no doubt but that a train- 
ing need existed in our city. There was 
no doubt that occupational skill in 
household employment was desirable. 
Employment agencies said that they 
were never able to fill the demand for 
skilled workers while employers said 
that the people who came to them did 
not know anything about housework. 

In view of the conditions existing in 
Omaha two phases of training are con- 
sidered in the development of the 
proposed training program. Pre-em- 
ployment training for those who con- 
template engaging in housework is one 
phase. Training te those girls already 
employed is another phase. In the 
first case the student has no occupation- 
al experience on which to build, while 
in the second case she has. 


Type 1—Pre-employment Classes For 
Girls Attending High School or of 
High School Age. 


It is proposed to offer, as a regular 
activity of the Omaha Public School 
Program and to those girls of public 
school age, an opportunity to study for 
entrance into the occupation of house- 
work. The length and nature of these 
courses will depend upon further in- 
vestigation of the subject. Courses in 
household employment will be given 
the same scholastic rating that is given 
to other subjects of high school grade. 
The annual labor turnover in household 
employment will be used as a basis for 
determining the number of girls to be 
trained. 

Type 2—For Girls Who Have A Limited 
Amount Of Time To Spend In Training. 


It is proposed to offer short, intensive 
courses for the purpose of giving the 
minimum amount of training necessary 
to secure a position as a household 
employee. Due to economic circum- 
stances and other causes, a considerable 
number of girls and young women 
find it necessary to enter employment 
and are able to spend only a limited 
amount of time in training. There are 
also a number of girls who wish to 
change from some other occupation to 
that of housework. A short intensive 
program, taking six to eight hours a 
day for a period of about two weeks, 
should make it possible for these girls 
to learn the essentials of housework at 
the least possible expense. This work 
might be carried on in a Continuation 
School, an ‘“‘Opportunity School,’’ in 
the Y. W. C. A. buildings or under the 
auspices of other agencies carrying on 
social activities for girls. 


D 


Type 3—Part-time Classes For Girls 
With Little Or No Training Who Are 
Newly Employed Or Have Been Em- 
ployed Only A Short Time. 


If these girls have not taken the 
basic training course, they are to be 
given an opportunity to do so, after 
which they may enroll in more advanced 
courses and courses dealing with special 
household problems. Since the em- 
ployers will benefit as a result of their 
help attending the classes it is only fair 
that this work be taken at the expense 
of the employer. By this is meant that 
the employers should require the at- 
tendance of their unskilled help at times 
other than their ‘‘afternoons off.’’ It 
does not necessarily follow that the 
girls will not be allowed to attend 
classes during their free time if they 
care to do so. If the classes are to be 
held on what is generally known as a 
part-time basis, the student attends on 
the employer's time. 


Type 4—Extension Classes For Semi- 
skilled And Highly Skilled Household 
Employees Who Desire Further Train- 
ing In Household Activities. 


It is proposed to offer a number of 
short unit courses for the benefit of 
those household employees who wish 
to work on some special phase of house- 
work. It is assumed that the girls will 
have a general knowledge of the various 
tasks that they are required to do. If 
a group of girls wish to learn some new 
method of baking, cooking, cleaning, 
etc., they will be given an opportunity 
to do so. The length of time required 
to complete one of these courses will 
depend entirely upon the nature of the 
subject. Some units may take only two 
or three hours, others may take five or 
six hours and still others ten or twelve 
hours. The classes will be held during 
the employee's free time, which may be 
during the afternoons or the evenings. 
This work will be included as a regular 
part of the Omaha educational program 
for adults. 


It may be neither possible nor advis- 
able to try to start all four types of 
classes at the same time. A competent 
organization must be effected before a 
complete program of this nature can be 
put into operation. Educational ad- 
ministrators, employers of household 
help and household employees must 
come to a complete understanding and 
agreement of the policies involved. 


It is very important that proper 
attention be given to the course con- 
tent, whether it be taught to novices 
or whether it be taught to experienced 
workers. It will not be wise to trans- 
plant the regular home economics ma- 
terial into a household employment 
curriculum. 


The Omaha Public Schools are offer- 
ing courses in home economics for high 
school girls. Adult homemaking classes 
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such as nutrition, art in the home, child 
development, cooking, budgeting, home 
management, etc., are organized for 
home makers. The educational facilities 
for adults are provided by the depart- 
ment of vocational education. Training 
for household employment is not one 
of the specific aims or purposes of 
either of these types of courses. The 
girls enrolled in the home economics 
classes in the high schools receive 
valuable instruction regarding what 
they may later do in their own homes. 
This is instruction such as every girl 
should receive. As far as specific train- 
ing for household employment is con- 
cerned, none is given. The girls who 
have studied subjects in home economics 
may in some way be better prepared to 
enter household employment than the 
girls who have not. The objective of 
the high school program is not em- 
ployment in domestic service however. 


One purpose of holding conferences 
with household employees was to 
secure their aid and advice in organizing 
the courses that would be taught. 
Were this important piece of work left 
entirely to the judgment of teachers, 
there would be a possibility that the 
finished product might have a theoreti- 
cal flavor. Teachers of home economic 
subjects, whom it might logically be 
assumed would work out the details 
of training courses, rarely serve an 
apprenticeship in the role of an em- 
ployed house worker or have a rich 
background of practical experience. For 
these reasons they might be somewhat 
handicapped due to lack of occupational 
experience. On the other hand, the 
trained teacher, as a result of her 
professional experience and training is 
familiar with the teaching methods, 
with the mechanism involved in organ- 
izing the subject material that should be 
taught, and the manner in which it 
should be presented to a group of 
learners. If such a teacher has the 
opportunity to draw upon the experi- 
ence of trained workers ‘the subject 
material should be satisfactorily ar- 
ranged. 

The contributions made by gel 
enced workers are invaluable and no 
practical course would be complete 
without them. When courses of study 
are worked out by teachers who have 
had practical occupational experience, 
the advice and assistance rendered by 
experienced workers stamps the ma- 
terial with the mark of authenticity 
and gives it a practical value. 


The qualifications that I would 
expect of teachers for household em- 
ployment courses would be: first, several 
years experience as a homemaker; 
second, enough pedagogy so that they 
can teach what they know in house- 
hold employment; third, actual ex- 
perience with household employees and 
knowledge of their problems; and 


fourth, a sympathetic attitude and a 
little common sense. 

At the present time the Omaha pro- 
gram is not as yet working as we 
ultimately expect it to function. The 
work in household employment is not a 
recognized part of the regular high 
school program but we do use the school 
laboratories whenever it is necessary. 
We at least have one foot inside the 
door. 


The short intensive training courses 
have been tried out and are quite suc-. 
cessful. It remains to be seen whether or 
not the girls will stay in household 
work when conditions in general im- 
prove. 

The part-time classes are only now 
beginning to show signs that this plan 
will be successful. It is quite difficult to 
get the employers to allow their maids 
time off to attend the classes. However, 
the various employment agencies are 
practically demanding, when they send 

irls out for employment, that this 
soni be carried out. As a result, the 
employees are slowly coming around to 
our way of thinking. 


The extension classes are all that we 
could desire. Every Thursday afternoon 
and evening a number of classes are in 
session and more and more demands are 
being made for new classes. 


The Home In Changing Order 


Continued from Page 10 


universal homemaking course can be 
conducted. With equipment’ at once 
simple and correct, the girl who is 
preparing for homemaking as a vocation 
or as a rounding out of her education 
learns the art of cooking, serving, and 
conduct, so that she can always find 
employment as a housekeeper, either 
salaried or on a cooperative basis in 
her own home. 


In the lower schools, however, house- 
hold science even in elementary form is 
most necessary to the majority of girls, 
because so many of them do not go on 
to high school. But it must be taught 
in such a way that the little girl will 
not say as one did, ‘‘Oh, I can’t make 
that dessert at home; we aint’ got no 
silver dishes to cook it in.’ Or like the 
one who confessed upon questioning 
by her teacher that they had not had the 
well planned meal which she had sent 
home on a neat card—that ‘‘We don’t 
like it; we druther have our own 
druthers.”’ 


Especially in this day of Emergency 
Relief, we need to teach in school so 
that it can be translated in the home, 
how to prepare the foods that are un- 
tactfully given out, with disregard of 
racial tastes, in relief supplies. We 
might in this way, perhaps avoid the 
common instance of having corn meal 
used to wax the floor for dancing and 


» 


dried peas used for childish ammuni- 
tion. 

It is a dreadful thing that in the 
financial panic of school boards these 
household studies have been abolished 
as a fad or a frill when they are really, 
along with the other social studies, the 
only essential studies after the fifth 
grade, when the tools of learning, 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, have 
been acquired. 


In these days of capital initials and 
slogans, we might well adopt the 
slogan ‘Back to the Home’’. But we 
must not do without preparing our 
young people to make better homes 
for better damilies, for otherwise it is 
only herding them into a shelter. 


Homemaking cannot be rightly 
taught except as an actively cooper- 
ating plan between home and school. 
What ts taught in the class room must 
immediately be brought back into 
service in the home, so that instruc- 
tions which are not understood, and 
therefore not workable, may be brought 
back to the teacher for elucidation and 
— Unless it can be done as a home 
and school project, we shall fail to 
realize its true significance and useful- 
ness. There can be no finer task for 
either parents or teachers. 








At some stage of the 
publication of the Feb- 
ruary News Bulletin, an 
error was made with 
respect to the position 
held by Mr. R.W. Kent, 
one of our new Life 
Members. He was in- 
advertently credited 
with being Director of 
the Essex County Vo- 
cational School, New- 
ark, New Jersey. Mr. 
Kent asks that a cor- 
rection be made and 
gives us the informa- 
tion that he is the 
Assistant Director of 
that school. Of course 
we regret making the 
error. 
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Abstract of an Address Given Be- 
fore the A.V. A. Convention, 
Detroit, December 6, 1933 


Pau F. Vogetker, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


American Education is in a crisis. The 
crisis is partly the result of the common 
people of our country adequately to 
support the school programs which 
educators have handed down to them. 
The crisis is also partly the result of the 
inadequacy of these programs of edu- 
cation. 

The original intent of the founders 
of our country, in their establishment 
of educational systems, was to provide 
such schools as would train up a 
citizenry adequate for the carrying on 
of our form of government and the 
preservation of our liberties. Gradually 
and almost imperceptibly the purpose 
of the founders of our government has 
been forgotten. Education has develop- 
ed programs without considering the 
purpose for which it was established 
and without adequately considering the 
needs of the masses of our people. 

Whenever a crisis appears people be- 
come conscious of the facts of which 
they might be entirely oblivious in 


normal times. They will also develop 
a desire to improve the situation. Some- 
times this desire develops into a 
hysteria for change, change of any kind; 
the crisis has therefore brought to edu- 
cators an opportunity to make changes, 
and it is to be hoped these changes will 
be for the improvement of education 
that they may make progressive changes 
rather than mere changes for the sake 
of having a change. 


If education is to meet its obligation 
in this crisis, it must revamp its pro- 
gram. It must enlarge its scope. It 
must render service to large groups of 
people that have not heretofore been 
served adequately. It must plan to build 
a sound program for the development 
of good citizens in a democracy who 
shall be at the same time, paraphrasing 
the words of the great philosopher 
Fichte, God-fearing, country-loving, 
self-supporting citizens of our great 
democracy. 


This group of educators assembled 
here in Detroit is seed concerned 
with one phase of the problem, namely, 
to make self-supporting citizens. In 
discussing this phase of our work, 
however, we must remember the other 
phase, and we must dove-tail our work 


» 


with the other objectives of education 
in such a way that we may never lose 
sight of education as a whole, of the 
purpose of its objectives and of the 
program that may be necessary in order 
to render the maximum service to our 
country. 


Probably 70% of the young people 
who attend our public schools are not 
capable of absorbing the maximum 
amount of academic education that has 
been served them in the past. Vocational 
education will need to supply a curric- 
ulum, the objectives and the methods 
to take care of this hitherto submerged 
70%. 

Undoubtedly a proper vocational 
education will also develop a good class 
of citizens. Self-supporting, self-respect- 
ing, self-controlling people are good 
citizens if they have a social vision. 


There is no reason why vocational 
education cannot provide the social 
vision along with its technical training. 
There is also no reason why vocational 
education cannot provide avocational 
opportunities for the leisure hours that 
society will provide with a still further 
improvement in machinery and with 
better organization and planning of our 
work and play programs. 








AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 
~ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


Pennsylvania for the second time is 
host to the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation. Pittsburgh has been chosen for 
the ninth annual convention which will 
be held December 5-8, 1934. In 1926, 
when the meetings were held in Phil- 
adelphia, the A.V.A. came to Pennsyl- 
vania for the first time. 

Preliminary preparations for the Dec- 
ember convention have been going on 
for the past several weeks. A local 
steering committee has been organized 
with Dr. Ben G. Graham, superin- 
tendent of the Pittsburgh public schools, 
as honorary chairman. The other mem- 
bers are Frank M. Levitt, associate 
superintendent, Pittsburgh public 
schools, chairman; Fred W. Boland, 
director of trade training, Pittsburgh 
public schools, vice chairman; and Dr. 
G. D. Whitney, director of vocational 
teacher training, University of Pitts- 
burgh, secretary. 

he Hotel William Penn has been 
chosen for convention headquarters. 
Practically all meetings will be held 
there. This hotel is conveniently situ- 
ated within easy commuting distance 
of the University of Pittsburgh and 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, the 


two institutions in Pittsburgh interested 
in the preparation of vocational and 
industrial arts teachers. The Clifford 
B. Connelley Trade School, one of the 
largest public trade schools in the 
country, is only a short distance away. 

Local coordinators have been ap- 
pointed by the steering committee to 
work with the A.V.A. vice-presidents. 
These section representatives and local 
coordinators are: agriculture, A. K. 
Getman and Ray Seamans; commercial, 
Jacob Spies and D. D. Lessenberry; 
home economics, Elisabeth Amery and 
Emma M. Watts; industrial arts, R. W. 
Selvidge and Glen U. Cleeton; in- 
dustrial and part-time, Thomas H. 
Quigley and Aida C. Bishop, Joseph W. 
Fleming; rehabilitation, Oscar M. Sulli- 
van and M. M. Walter; vocational 
guidance, Edwin A. Lee and Harry A. 
Snyder. 

The section vice-presidents will be 
responsible for arranging programs, 
while the local coordinators will assist 
in effecting arrangements in Pittsburgh 
and in conducting the meetings. 

Teachers, supervisors, and superin- 
tendents, as well as college and univer- 
sity professors and administrators in 


the Pittsburgh district, have been 
selected as committee chairmen. The 
following persons will be responsible 
to the local steering committee for the 
specific items with which they have 
been charged. 


Service clubs, Dr. S. E. Weber; 
hostess organization and coordination, 
Ella Ruth Boyce; tours, Herbert L. 
Spencer; local arrangements, Dr. A. 
M. Goldberger; reception, Irene E. Mc- 
Dermott; industrial contacts, John D. 
Beatty; hotels, R. M. Sherrard; mem- 
bership, Dr. A. S. Hurrell; service, Dr. 
John A. Hollinger; registration, Samuel 
Fausold; exhibits, James R. Glenn; 
information, Joseph M. Speer; enter- 
tainment, Dr. Coit R. Hoechst; print- 
ing, John Hawthorne; music, Will 
Earhart; banquet, Elmer G. Miller; 
publicity, Theodore A. Siedle. 


These commitee chairmen, together 
with the mare of oe 
business and industrial firms and edu- 


cational institutions, will meet on 
April 26 with Dr. Ben G. Graham, 
other members of the local steering 
committee, and officers of the A.V.A. to 
further plans for the convention. 
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What Can Vocational Education 
Do In Meeting The Changing 
Demands Upon The 
Fire Fighter ? 


Frep SueprerD, Editor of Fire Engineering 


New York City. 


Before entering into the discussion 
of the question of what vocational 
education can do in meeting the 
changing demands upon the fire fighter, 
it is essential that a brief review be 
given of the fire service for the past half 
century, particularly insofar as it relates 
to department personnel. 


Fifty years ago firemen were hired 
and fired by the Chief of the department, 
in very much the same manner as 
laborers are employed and discharged 
by the superintendent of an industrial 
plant today. Physical fitness on the 
part of firemen was then, as it is today 
among unskilled laborers, the prime 
qualification. Intelligence was con- 
sidered of minor importance. Ability 
to take punishment was held to be the 
most important qualification of can- 
didates for the fire service. 


The conception of fire fighting in the 
eighties involved one predominating 
idea: to drown out the fire, and do so 
as quickly as possible. No concern was 
had for water damage, and little, for 
property damage incidental to fire 
fighting. 

This attitude was probably a carry- 
over from the early days of volunteer 
fire departments when each big fire took 
on the aspect of a lark for the boys, 
whose identity with the department 
was chiefly due to thrills which fires 
and fire fighting provided. Incidentally, 
there was in the early days of volunteer 
fire fighting a current expression, unjust 
in many cases, to the effect that the 
fire department did more damage than 
the fire and that business men insured 
against the fire department rather than 
against fire. 


Among paid as well as volunteer 
fire departments during the latter part 
of the past century, ‘“‘rough and ready”’ 
was the watch word; fire, the enemy; 
‘crush it’’ the motto; water, and lots 
of it, the weapon. 


Apparatus was simple and rugged, 
and there was therefore no likelihood of 
injury from rough usage. Controlling, 
or shut-off nozzles, were little known, 
and less used. Salvage work was com- 
pletely disregarded, and as a result, 
insurance companies, as a defensive 
move, maintained salvage companies 
in the larger cities. 


Up to and through the turning point 
of the century little change in methods 
of fighting fire was accomplished; like- 
wise very small change in the type of 
personnel employed. 


During the first few years of the 
twentieth century, however, two major 
changes were initiated on a large scale 
in the fire service and which exerted a 
profound influence therein—particularly 
insofar as personnel was concerned. 
These two changes were the adoption 
of civil service and the development of 
gasoline driven and operated fire appara- 
tus. 


The introduction of civil service 
examinations both for entrance into the 
department and for promotion to higher 
positions, placed a premium on edu- 
cation, or on ‘‘book learning,’’ as 
many of the old timers were prone to 
call it. It attracted a different type of 
men: a studious kind. As unusual 
physical and mental equipment com- 
bined are not commonly found in the 
type of men willing to work under the 
conditions imnesel in the fire service 
and at the comparatively low rate of 
pay offered to beginners in the service, 
there was probably a lowering of the 
physical standard among firemen as the 
result of the general saaaian of civil 
service. However, the efficiency of fire 
fighting forces was not lowered there- 
by, for the methods of accomplishing 
the work with less physical exertion 
soon were discovered or developed. 


In time the man with the better 
mental training reached the top while 
those whose strength lay in their 
physical equipment remained in the 
lower ranks to do the heavy work—an 
ideal combination. 


Filling the executive positions with 
men who had risen to those ranks by 
means of civil service examinations 
assured the future success of civil 
service and educational activities in the 
department, for the heads of fire depart- 
ments were quite willing to endorse that 
agent which had made their promotion 
possible. 


Where there is competition for ad- 
vancement in the department and where 
the men know that education is a big 
factor in their future success, they will 
be keen to utilize their spare time in 
self-preparation for promotional ex- 
aminations. 


This stimulus to self-improvement 
has resulted in a new conception of the 
service which is expected of the fire 
department. Many developments, as a 
result, have taken place which have 
greatly improved fire fighting methods. 
Among these may be mentioned the 
practice of ventilation, that is, of 
promptly opening up a building to 
clear the structure of smoke and gases 
so that the men can operate at close 
range. This permits the use of a minimum 
quantity of water with the greatest 
effect. It eliminates a great deal of the 
water damage formerly produced by 
fire fighting operations wherein water 
was used indiscriminately. 


——— ® 


It has resulted in the development of 
specialized apparatus and new methods 
for doing old jobs. It has resulted in the 
initiation of salvage work by most of 
the large fire departments, for with the 
correct conception of what the fire 
department is expected to do, present 
commanding officers have proven cap- 
able of working out means bo attaining 
the desired ends: 


Today firemen discuss such subjects as 
spontaneous ignition, spread of fire by 
radiation, convection, and conduction, 
hydraulics of fire streams, chemistry of 
fire, and other highly technical sub- 
jects, identified with their work, in a 
most intelligent manner. This improved 
state of affairs can be directly credited 
to the growth of civil service in fire 
departments. 


The second event of the early part of 
the century which produced a marked 
effect in methods of fighting fire was the 
development of motor fire apparatus. 


This apparatus requires far more 
intelligence in its use, both on the part 
of the men on the ends of the lines as 
well as the engineer in charge of the 
pumper, than did the old steam fire 
engine. With the latter, when excessive 
demands were made on it by the depart- 
ment through the use of long lines of 
hose or large nozzles, the pumps slowed 
down but did not stop. With motor 
driven apparatus, stalling the motor 
was common in the early types, when 
a sudden load was imposed upon the 
machine. Hence those men responsible 
for efficient operation of engine com- 
panies had to become familiar with the 
construction and characteristics of the 
new type of apparatus and had to under- 
stand thoroughly what could be ex- 
pected of it. 


During the past twenty-five years 
tremendous strides have been made in 
industry and many new hazards there- 
by created. Chemicals, dangerous in the 
event of fire, have grown widely in use 
in new manufacturing processes. Petro- 
leum oils and highly volatile liquids 
derived therefrom have added tremen- 
dously to the hazards which fire 
departments are called upon to protect. 
Acids have found increased use in in- 
dustry and have produced serious haz- 
ards both to life and property. Pyrox- 
ylin plastics have also grown tremen- 
dously in use, not only in the motion 
picture film business, but also in a 
multitude of other lines, including 
toilet articles and shoe and novelty 
manufacturing. 


Each hazardous product which has 
increased in use in industry, in com- 
merce and in the home has added to the 
work of the fire department and made 
necessary additional knowledge on the 
part of firemen to enable them to cope 
safely and efficiently with fires involv- 
ing this product. 
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During the period of rapid industrial 
change, alertness on the part of fire 
fighting officers and men was most 
essential in order that methods of 
meeting each new hazard might be 
developed as rapidly as it was en- 
countered. 


Building construction underwent a 
very rapid change, and it was essential 
that fire officers be fully informed of 
the trend in order that they might 
intelligently operate at fires in the 
new types of structures and also that 
they might serve in devising special 
fire protection facilities for these struc- 
tures. A knowledge of the equipment 
used in modern buildings, such as 
standpipe systems, water tanks and 
pumps, must be had. It was fortunate, 
therefore that the officers in depart- 
ments in the larger cities were funda- 
mentally prepared to keep abreast of 
developments. 


The effect of greater education on the 
part of fire department personnel has 
not only improved the operations in 
fire fighting, but has resulted in in- 
creased responsibilities being placed 
upon the men. Modern fire officers and 
men are required to understand thor- 
oughly inspection work. They are 
expected to be capable of conducting 
inspections of industries of a wide 
range in type and capable of recom- 
mending fire safety measures. Knowl- 
edge of the industries involved is vital 
to this end. 


Knowledge of electrical equipment 
has also proven most essential, partic- 
ularly in view of the rapid growth in 
the use of electrical appliances both in 
industries and homes during the past 
two decades. 


A comparison of the old and new fire- 
man shows that the member of the 
early paid department ranked with a 
high class laborer; possessed stamina, 
but not highly seach mentally. Modern 
fire officers, and the greater part of the 
men, have both well developed physical 
and mental equipment, although the 
former may not be of the same per- 
fection as enjoyed by the firemen of 
years ago. 


NECESSITY FOR PRACTICAL TRAINING 


While civil service has stimulated 
self-preparation for promotional ex- 
aminations and has encouraged ‘book 
learning’’ to a marked degree, the 
practical work of the fireman has not 
had the same stimulus. Where his pro- 
motion depends upon passing technical 
examinations, the member of the fire 
department is interested chiefly in 
preparing himself for such examinations. 
He is not as keenly interested in fitting 
himself for his present job. This has 
proven to be the weak spot in edu- 
cational activities in fire departments 
today. 


All of the earlier schools or so called 
“fire colleges’’ consisted of lectures 
and the reading of papers on subjects 
related to the field of fire protection. 
Some of the men were capable of making 
notes on the work covered and thus 
grasped a great deal of the material 
given to them. The majority, however, 
were not so fitted. Furthermore, the 
papers dealt with subjects of general 
interest but did not go into the practical 
details of the work of fire department 
members. 


The average fireman gained all he 
knew about his job through contact 
with men who had secured their 
knowledge through experience. Learn- 
ing the business proved to be a long 
drawn out task, and in many cases 
officers who had won advancement 
through promotional examinations were 
found in higher ranks with but little 
knowledge of the essentials of firemanic 
work. For example, many fire depart- 
ment officers who recently received 
promotions have been found deficient in 
the knowledge of tools, in the oper- 
ation of apparatus and in many other 
essentials of duty. 


Such a condition is a distinct weak- 
ness and is one which vocational edu- 
cation alone can correct. It may be all 
right for a man to be ambitious and to 
prepare himself for advancement, but 
he owes it to his city to do his job in 
the best manner possible while he is 
getting the specialized preparation 
which will result in higher pay and 
added responsibilities. 


The speaker has had considerable 
experience in the conduct of fire depart- 
ment ‘‘colleges’’ and is of the opinion 
that very little real good is accom- 
plished by them. The lecture method 
never was a success for training artisans, 
and as such firemen should be classed. 
Schools for training firemen require, 
in the first place, men as instructors 
who thoroughly know fire fighting 
apparatus and methods. Secondly, such 
instructors should be trained in proper 
methods of teaching. 


While the fire service has among its 
members plenty of capable fire fighters, 
who know their work and know it well, 
there are very few men who are capable 
of imparting such knowledge to others. 
And this is where vocational education 
can render a tremendous service to the 
fire fighting field, and thereby to the 
public at large. 


As to whether or not vocational edu- 
cation is justified, particularly from 
the standpoint of the work and expense 
involved, there can be no question. 
Operations in fire fighting, properly 
executed, may mean the saving of 
thousands of dollars, while if improper- 
ly carried out, they may mean losses of 
like amount. 


» 


There is no line of work in which 
correct methods produce larger savings 
than in fire fighting. There is no re 
in which proper methods will result in 
greater savings of life than in the fire 
fighting service. Vocational education 
is founded on the principle that it con- 
serves property and human resources. 
For that reason it applies with particu- 
lar emphasis to the work of fire fighting. 


Some work has already been accom- 
plished in vocational training of fire 
department members, particularly as 
instructors, through the activities of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation and of Chief Ralph J. Scott, of 
Los Angeles, present Chairman of the 
Educational Committee of the Inter- 
national Association of Fire Chiefs. 
The results so far secured indicate the 
tremendous possibilities of vocational 
education through the American fire 
service. The work has just been started. 
It is a large task. It will require years to 
get fully under way, but it will prove 
an activity which will ultimately 
result in the saving of a vast amount of 
property from fire and incidental dam- 
age, and also result in a conspicuous 
reduction in the great loss of life now 
experienced incidental to fires. 








Just as we are about to 
go to press word comes 
from Washington that 
the George-Ellzey bill, 
which has the effect of 
reenacting the George- 
Reed bill with some 
additional funds for 
both Agriculture and 
Home Economics, and 
with the additional fea- 
ture of providing more 
funds for Trade and 
Industrial Education, 
has just been approved 
by the President. 


This is cause for re- 
joicing among voca- 
tional educators across 
the country. 
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A Suggested Ideal Shopwork 
Program 


(Based on the Present Tendencies in 
Detroit) 
J. H. Trysom, Before Industrial Arts 
Section, A. V. A. 


The title of this paper is rather em- 
barrassing to the modesty of your 
speaker. To speak on an ideal program 
and base it on the organization in your 
own city rather implies that the speaker 
considers it ideal. Our organization of 
shopwork in Detroit will be referred 
to constantly, but in doing so please 
bear in mind that it is your speaker's 
opinion that the ideal program is a 
matter of the future and that the 
present organization can, at best, only 
be a modest beginning in that direction. 

I take for granted that the organi- 
zation of shopwork and its function 
in the various school periods is to be 
my principle topic. Such matters as 
methods and equipment, although of 
great importance, will be touched upon 
only incidentally. 

My topic, as indicated, covers shop- 
work as a whole; that is, industrial 
arts and shopwork for occupational 
ends. To prevent confusion, please bear 
in mind that I am speaking of a school 
organization based on the 6-3-3 plan; 
i.e., when I speak of a high school I 
mean 10-11-12 grades, and when I 
mention a junior high school I have in 
mind grades 7-8 and 9. 

My subject, as applied to Detroit, 
falls into four divisions: 

I. Industrial Arts, 7th grade. 

II. Industrial Arts, 8th and 9th 

grades. 

Ill. Vocational Education, 10th 

11th and 12th grades. 

IV. Part-time Education 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
Seventh Grade 


The industrial arts courses that are 
to serve as an ideal for the future must 


pay more attention to the value of the 
subject matter content and rely less on 
the general training opportunities offer- 
ed through this instruction. In other 
words, the constructive processes and 
the accompanying information which 
make up the content of the course must 
in themselves furnish a valid reason for 
including this work in the program of 
instruction. There is a general trend 
at present in all school subjects to 
check carefully the subject matter con- 
tent as to its practical utility to the 
student. The industrial arts teachers 
must do the same. ° 


Industrial arts teachers have always 
had difficulty in explaining the function 
of their subject in a satisfactory man- 
ner, and so they have fallen back on the 
general training opportunities of their 
subject as their main defense. Teachers 
of other subjects have always listened 
suspiciously to these claims, as they 
felt that their subjects have équal value 
with the shopwork in this respect. 


When the abilities acquired through 
the industrial arts shopwork have 
practical significance of value to all 
students, a value that can be understood 
by students as well as by parents then 
the industrial arts have gained a 
permanent place in the school program. 


The very fact, however, that an 
article made in the school shop is useful 
in the home does not necessarily make 
it a proper school shop project. Furni- 
ture construction is the most common of 
industrial arts subjects, but few people 
make furniture. Practically all in- 
dividuals can make use of the ability 
to repair furniture. My contention is 
we should place the emphasis on the 
teaching of furniture repair rather than 
on furniture construction. In our future 
courses the boy will be given the ability 
to repair a faucet rather than the skill 
of making a wood joint. 


There will be a place to work, or a 
work station, for every boy in a shop 
class. If this condition is fulfilled, the 


size of the classes, whether twenty or 
forty, is of little significance. 


The least amount of time that we 
should consider for the industrial arts 
in the 7th grade in junior high school 
is a period a day of about sixty minutes. 
This is the amount allowed in Detroit. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTs 


Eighth and Ninth Grades 


In the seventh grade, as we have 
seen, the boys have had a course of 
shopwork based on a content useful to 
all. If this work has been given a 
generous amount of time, we may 
rightly feel, I believe, that the required 
shopwork intended for all boys has 
been completed. In the 8th and 9th 
grades, industrial arts should be con- 
tinued, but a differentiation in the 
needs of the pupils is already present. 
The same amount of time should not be 
given to all. 

The academically-inclined and the 
commercial students should have only 
enough time to serve as a tieup of 
extra-curricular activities, such as model 
airplane, model boat, furniture con- 
struction, etc. These activities the shop 
teacher should sponsor after regular 
school hours. One or two sixty-minute 
periods of shop instruction a week is 
sufficient for these students. 


By introducing this elective feature 
as early as the 8th grade, the shop 
facilities can be made use of by such 
students as will have a special need for, 
and interest in, this instruction. In 
this way more time in the shops can be 
given to these students. In Detroit we 
give six sixty-minute periods to shop- 
work, and three sixty-minute periods to 
mechanical drawing per week. 


In the 8th grade, then, there should 
be this elective feature which will give 
added opportunity to this large group 
of students who are interested in con- 
tinuing their courses in shopwork. In 
Detroit, this includes about 50% of all 
the boys in the 8th and 9th grades. 
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Following the same principle as in 
the 7th grade to determine the content 
of the course of study, the needs of the 
students must be studied. A large per- 
centage of these young people will 
earn their living in the mechanical 
industries of our city as machine 
Operators or mechanics. 


Industrial arts in these grades, there- 
fore, will be based on the industries 
prominent in the locality. In a metal 
working city like Detroit, for instance, 
the metals and related materials and 
processes will form an important part 
in this instruction. In addition other 
prominent industries will be repre- 
sented so as to give the pupil a broad 
contact with the life about him. The 
purpose of this instruction is chiefly to 
give the student an intelligent under- 
standing of industrial life, particularly 
in the city in which he lives, so that 
better adjustments may result, ad- 
justments of value to the individual 
student, as well as to the city itself. 


Although this purpose, as stated, 
may seem to have an occupational 
element involved, this element is as 
broad as industry itself. In Detroit, 
metal work, automobile mechanics, 
pattern making, and printing are given 
one semester each. The function of the 
instruction is not to give preliminary 
training to the pattern maker or ma- 
chinist but to promote an understanding 
of one important phase of the life of 
the community. 


As an explanation, let me say that 
the above segregation of students is 
based on our junior high school organi- 
zation, which provides for three differ- 
entiated groups at the beginning of the 
8th grade: (1) Language, (2) Com- 
mercial, and (3) Practical Arts. As the 
standard academic subjects are the 
same in each group, the student may 
select any curriculum when entering 
high schools. 


The size of the classes in shopwork 
will undoubtedly become the same as 
in other school subjects. For all that 
may be said against such an arrange- 
ment, it will certainly bring about some 
changes in the methods of instruction 
that may even enlarge the training 
opportunities of the industrial arts. 
With a proper pupil personnel organi- 
zation, the large class offers wonderful 
opportunities for teaching social be- 
havior and responsibility. 


Hicu ScHoo.s 
Tenth, Eleventh and Twelfth Grades 


A few years ago, I made a suggesion 
to our Superintendent of Schools that 
if the actual needs of the students were 
carefully considered it would be more 
logical to have in Detroit a large num- 
ber of vocational high schools offering 
industrial and commercial curriculums, 


and a central school for college pre- 
paratory instruction than the present 
organization of a central technical 
high school and academic high schools 
scattered in all parts of the city. My 
suggestion was visionary and probably 
impractical, on account of the ambition 
of parents to have their children take a 
college preparatory curriculum, but it 
becomes a little less visionary each year 
as the character of the high school 
population changes. 


There is no doubt in my mind, how- 
ever, as to the standing of industrial 
trade education in the Slane —ae must 
be of high school grade. There are three 
principal reasons for this change: 


(1) The difficulty of young men 
securing employment in industry before 
they are eighteen years of age. 


(2) The requirements of industry for 
a broader education than the one now 
given in the trade schools on the 
Smith-Hughes plan. 


(3) The uncertainty of securing em- 
ployment within a narrow field of in- 
dustry for which training may have 
been received. 


This shopwork offered in the 10th, 
llth, and 12th grades, in my opinion, 
must have a clearly developed vo- 
cational content. I do not believe, as 
applied to our city, that we are justified 
in offering in these grades any shopwork 
characterized as industrial arts. The 
educational values of shop instruction 
are not lost by giving shopwork an 
occupational significance. The shop- 
work in these grades will be given in 
the form of curriculums; 1. 2., certain 
academic subjects such as mathematics 
and science will be coordinated with 
the shop instruction. The needs of the 
occupation for which the student is 
preparing himself will determine the 
content of these academic subjects to a 
considerable extent. 


The content of the shop instruction 
itself will be such as will help to pre- 
pare for a wide range of occupations 
within a certain field of construction. 
The work done in the metal shop, for 
instance, will comprise work with 
hand tools, machine work, forging, 
welding, etc.; in the electrical shop, a 
broad field of electrical construction 
will be covered. 


The time allotment for shopwork in 
these industrial curriculums in high 
schools must not be less than a ninety- 
minute period a day, and the same vo- 
cational subjects should be continued 
during the whole high school period. 
A single period of forty-five minutes 
would have little or no vocational 
significance. 


Part-Time INsTRUCTION 


There are three kinds of part-time, 
industrial training that are destined to 


» 


play an important part in the future: 
(1) The cooperative high school. 


(2) The training for employed ap- 
prentices. 


(3) Evening and Saturday instruc- 

tion. 

When a more regular demand is 
established for skilled mechanics in 
our industries, and when there is no 
longer an oversupply of skilled men, the 
cooperative high school will play a 
most important part in helping to 
satisfy that demand. It seems an ideal 
organization for training young people 
for the industries. 

Another profitable system of training 
is offered in the apprentice schools for 
young men serving in that capacity in 
the industries. The plan adopted in 
Detroit is one day a week in school, 
and the remainder of the time on the 
job. The building trades may be best 
served through this kind of training, 
at least that seems to be the case in 
Detroit. 


To attain the various skills required 
by the journeyman mechanic, the only 
opportunity that the public schools can 
offer seems to be in the evening and 
after-work-schools. They are pe Ae 
to give short-unit courses in many of 
our manufacturing processes and will 
remain, in my opinion, the chief 
source of the training in specialized 
skills. 


To summarize, I would say: 


(1) More emphasis will be placed on 
the general utility of the processes 
taught in the shop work in the in- 
dustrial arts. 


(2) There will be less fundamental 
difference between industrial arts and 
all-day industrial trade education. In- 
dustrial arts will bear the same relation 
to industrial trade education as science 
in the junior high school bears to 
science in the engineering college. The 
subject matter is similar, but in the 
higher institution it is studied more 
intensively and the emphasis is placed 
on a narrower and, of course, more 
technical field as governed by the 
needs of the vocation studied. 


(3) Industrial arts in the junior high 
school will not be looked upon as a 
foundation for the vocational instruc- 
tion at a later period. A foundation is 
something that is necessary. Industrial 
arts education is not necessary, not 
even important, for success in any vo- 
cational field in the high school, and 
it can, therefore, not be justified on that 
supposition. We must justify it on the 
basis of the value of the subject matter 
taught and its contribution, with 
other subjects, to the growth of the 
child. 

(4) Industrial trade education of the 
future will be of high school grade, and 
the instruction will be in charge of men 

Continued on Page 32 
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The Home Economics Section 
Meetings at the A. V. A. 


Detroit, December 7-9 


The large attendance at all Home 
Economics sectional meetings indicated 
the interest in and appreciation of the 
splendid program which centered on the 
theme—**Vocational Education for Re- 
lief and Reconstruction.’’ The Detroit 
committee provided a splendid room 
and made excellent arrangements for 
the convenience of the women guests to 
the convention. Following is a brief 
summary of the program. 


MorninG Pane Discussion 
December 7 


What are the Present Social and 
Economic Problems of Family Life? 


Panel Personnel: 


Dr. Wendell Vreeland, Chairman, 
Director of Research, 
Detroit Public Schools. 


Mr. William Stocking, Principal, 
Southeastern High School, Detroit. 


Dr. Irma Gross, 
Michigan State College, 
East Lansing. 


Mr. Howard Bigelow, 
Western State Teachers College, 
Kalamazoo. 


Mary I. Barber, President, 
Michigan Home Economics Associ- 
ation. 


Marie Rasey, 
Detroit City College, Detroit. 


Dr. Charles A. Fisher, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


Presiding—Ruth Freegard, 
State Supervisor of Home Economics 
Education, Michigan. 


Following a brief introduction by 
Ruth Freegard, Dr. Wendell Vreeland, 
Chairman of the Panel, briefly outlined 
the rules of the Panel Method of Dis- 
cussion. During his introduction of the 
subject Dr. Vreeland remarked, “‘We 
have been asked to discuss the question 
WHAT ARE THE SOCIAL AND ECO- 
NOMIC PROBLEMS OF FAMILY 
LIFE?—The problem intrigues me great- 
ly. We are to discuss the —— in- 
stitution of our social order—family 
life. Family life today has changed. The 
problems are different from those exist- 
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This report of the meetings of 
the Home Economics section of the 
1933 A.V.A. was written and sent 
for publication in the last News 
Bulletin. The manuscript was appar- 
ently lost in the mails. Although 
most of these papers have now been 
printed elsewhere in full, this 
record is the only one of the entire 
program. For those members who 
could not attend the Detroit 
meeting, this brief summary may be 
of interest and will at least be a 
record of the splendid contribu- 
tions made by the carefully selected 
speakers. Miss Ruth Freegard, State 
Supervisor of Home Economics in 
Michigan, was largely responsible 
for planning and carrying out the 
program. 
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ing in our grandfathers’ time. It is very 
well that a group who are concerned 
with home economics instruction in 
the schools of the United States should 
be discussing the present problems in 
family life. 1 hope that everyone of you 
will carry away a new conception of 
what the problems of home life really 
are today."’ Following the introduction 
of the panel members, Dr. Vreeland 
restated the problem. 


The discussion was opened by Dr. 
Irma Gross who brought up the ques- 
tion, “What is a social problem— 
What is an economic problem?” 


Mr. Bigelow defined an economic 
problem as one which is concerned 
with the satisfaction of our wants. He 
mentioned eating as being an economic 
problem. Mr. Stocking mentioned that 
eating had its social aspects, too, where 
manners are concerned. Mr. Bigelow 
continued that economic problems and 
social problems are so closely entwined 
that we cannot discuss one without 
touching upon the other. It was 
brought out that our present economic 
system is a social organization. The 
family is a primary social group and 
any problems connected with the family 
whether they are economic or ‘Emily 
Post’’ problems are social problems. Dr. 
Gross and Dr. Vreeland agreed that all 
economic problems have a social aspect 
but some social problems do not have 
economic aspects. 


Miss Rasey stated that one of our 
primary interests is in the contacts and 


attitudes of various members of a 
family within the family and outside 
the family. 


Mr. Bigelow said that it seemed to 
him that the only good in discussing 
social and economic problems of family 
life is to find a way to make family 
life more abundant and satisfactory. 
It was agreed, after a little discussion 
that there could be no abundant and 
per family life today without the 
aid of outside agencies—no family can 
exist by itself today. 


Dr. Foster then suggested the prob- 
lem of family sustenance. Dr. Bigelow 
provided figures showing that the 
median income of a family in 1928 was 
about $1,800 to $2,000, the average was 
perhaps $3,100; 75 per cent of the 
families in the United States had less 
than $3,000 on which to live. At the 
present time the national income has 
shrunk about one half and family in- 
comes at least one third or more. The 
average income today, it was decided, 
would amount to about $900 to $1,200 
and the average income varies greatly 
from community to community. 

Miss Barber suggested that it would 
be necessary to train each individual 
to get the most out of life so that their 
life would be abundant. 


Miss Gross wished to know which 
would answer the immediate problem— 
the distribution of income or adjusting 
the family to meet present conditions. 


Dr. Fisher pointed out that the aver- 
age American family of today is prob- 
ably devoting more time to keeping 
body and soul together than any other 
problem. Even the small children in 
our families are beginning to worry 
about the economic problems of their 
family life and they should be kept 
from this worry. Dr. Vreeland presented 
the question—Should the children of 
the tals be brought in on these 
worries and stresses and strains con- 
nected with the mere keeping of body 
and soul together? 

Miss Rasey stated that she was 
finding many difficult problems among 
children who were influenced by the 
worry of present economic problems. 
Some knowledge of family problems 
and larger responsibilities do the chil- 
dren good, but very young children 
shania not be made to worry as they 
are too young to know thereal cause 
of their fears. 
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The problems of social and economic 
importance in family life were sum- 
marized by Dr. Vreeland as follows: 


The development of attitudes in the 
home. 

Control vs. adaptation. 

Putting labels on our fears. 
Malnutritive diseases. 

Leisure time. 

Mental hygiene of adolescents. 
Medical care. 

Home ownership. 


The teacher making her influence felt 
outside the school. 


AFTERNOON PANEL Discussion 
December 7 


How Can Home Economics Help Most 
Effectively In The Reconstruction of 
Social and Economic Problems of Fam- 
ily Life? 

Panel Personnel: 


Minnie L. Irons, Chairman, 
Teacher Trainer, University of Miss- 
ouri, Columbia. 

Mrs. Edna Wolfe, 
Adult Education, Athens, Ohio. 


Mrs. Lucy Aiken Elliott, Homemaker, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

Mildred Luke, Teacher, 
Blissfield, Michigan. 


Alma May Ganz, State Supervisor of 
Home Economics, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


Laura Hadley, Teacher Trainer, 
Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana. 


Adah Hess, State Supervisor of Home 
Education, Springfield, Illinois. 


Presiding—Mrts. Frances Sanderson, 
Detroit City College. 


Following an introduction by Mrs. 
Frances Sanderson, substituting for 
Miss Julia Grant, the members of the 
panel were introduced by Miss Minnie 
Irons, Chairman. The questions for dis- 
cussion left by the morning panel were 
summarized as follows: 


What should be the content of home 
economics courses to help in the follow- 
ing problems: 


a. Malnutrition—immediate and 
future. 


b. What can we do to help take 
care of the increased leisure time so 
that it will be better spent? 


c. What can we do to relieve the 
condition of boys and girls who are 
unhappy in their present condition— 
with no work, out of school, and idle. 


d. What we are going to do to help 
our girls and boys become better con- 
sumers. 


e. How are we going to take care 
of the lack of medical care? 


f. Home ownership. 


Miss Hess stated that in her state 
some of the children who had been 
malnourished three years ago were 
showing much improvement under the 
plan of having a nutritious meal 
served them once a day at school. Mrs. 
Elliott said that in order to have 
nutrition teaching do any good, the 
mother must be made to understand the 
problems as well as the child. Mrs. 
Wolfe has found several mothers and 
daughters in her state who were much 
benefited by studying the same subjects. 
Mrs. Elliott suggested that it might be 
well for girls and their mothers to 
participate jointly in home projects. 
Miss Irons said that there has been a 
demand for at least one trained home 
economist in every county in her state 
to give such work. Miss Hess reported 
offering short units in Home Economics 
to mothers with one teacher to the 
school for this work. 


Mrs. Elliott quoted Floyd Dell speak- 
ing at a P.T.A. convention on deciding 
how much should be told a child about 
the economic situation in the home. 
Families should plan together for their 
spending and saving with everyone 
taking part in the family budget. Some 
provision should be made in every 
budget for medical care and where there 
is little for this, more home nursing 
should be taught in the schools. 


Mrs. Wolfe said that teachers should 
now be out helping families with 
nutrition problems. 


Mrs. Elliott advocated the teaching 
of more boys’ classes in home economics 
and several persons gave illustrations of 
how men and boys are really interested 
in home economics work and in helping 
in the home. Men are especially in- 
terested in budgeting, it has been 
found. Miss Hess told about boys’ home 
economics clubs which are very suc- 
cessful in her state. 


Illustrations of work-play-study 
groups, extension courses for college 
credit, post-graduate courses, etc., were 
given. It was suggested that an advisory 
committee of key people might be 
organized in centers to help with 
organizing such courses. Reference was 
also made to the Food and Drug act by 
Miss Irons as an illustration that home 
economics is vitally concerned with 
laws regarding home economics edu- 
cation and laws affecting home life. 


Miss Hess said that training for 
leisure time belongs in the home 
economics course and she advocated 
teaching people to do things for 
recreational and avocational aims at 
home. Miss Hadley urged that home 
economics teachers should also cooperate 
with other departments, such as physi- 


» 


cal education, in encouraging the wise 
use of leisure time. 


Miss Irons gave an excellent summary 
embodying the following points: 


Courses in better nutrition are well 
under way and in many cases fine 
results have been obtained. The prob- 
lem of training for better use of leisure 
was attacked and it was decided that 
possibly too much emphasis had been 
placed on the play side while boys and 

irls should be receiving more training 
or the creative or avocational side of 
leisure time. There is a great need to do 
something for boys san girls who are 
out of school, out of work, disillusioned 
and dissatisfied with life. Work and 
recreational activities have been planned 
for this group in many centers but much 
remains to be done. The whole prob- 
lem of medical care needs to be develop- 
ed as a community project whereby 
better services for less cost to the in- 
dividual may be obtained. There is 
need for emphasizing the consumer 
buying course a great deal more. Home 
ownership was discussed and it was felt 
that the changing order of living has 
made home ownership less vital for 
successful home living than formerly 
and the emphasis should be on the 
quality of home whether it is rented or 
owned. 

The field of instruction for the home 
economics teacher is where she can serve 
best. The creation of ideals and attitudes 
is exceedingly important and can be 
attained throughout all of our teaching. 
Probably the best things we can do are 
to increase the feeling of the importance 
of the work of the homemaker and of 
the need for training; to develop the 
technique of adapting ourselves to 
existing conditions and to changing con- 
ditions, and to increase the training of 


boys and men for their part in home 
life. 


Business MEETING 
OF THE Home Economics SECTION 


December 8 


Miss Elisabeth Amery, Vice President, 
representing Home Economics in the 
A.V.A., presided. Reports of the com- 
mittees and the discussions developed 
the following recommendations for the 
coming year: 


1. There should be one full session 
for the business meeting, two programs 
of Home Economics, and a half day 
that maybe either a program combined 
with some other section or free for 
visiting exhibits, schools, or programs 
of other sections. 

2. The luncheon should be a social 
occasion with no scheduled program. 

3. The Membership and Publicity 
committees will continue as now organ- 
ized except thatthe Publicity Committee 
will assume certain responsibilities for 
material for the News Bulletin. 

Continued on Page 23 
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The Wisconsin Program under the 
Plan of Federal Work Relief in 
Education 


In Wisconsin the funds for Federal 
Work Relief in Education have been 
used to finance adult classes. Literacy 
classes and for Rehabilitation of physi- 
cally handicapped adults. 

There were two series of classes in the 
field of general adult education: (a) 
those which began December 15 and 
lasted until February 15; and (b) those 
which began February 19th and are 
still in session. About 850 persons were 
employed in teaching the 1900 classes 
of the first series; and about 950 persons, 
the majority of them the same as for 
the first series, to teach the 2400 classes 
under the second series. The number of 
students in the second series averaged 
about 14 to a class, making a total of 
approximately 31,200 persons enrolled. 

The funds for Federal Work Relief in 
Education were assigned to the State 
Board of Vocational Education. The 
latter administered these funds through 
three local administrative units: the 
Director of the local board of Vo- 
cational Education in all cities having 
such boards; i. e. in all cities of 5,000 
or over; the Superintendent of Schools 
in cities and villages having no vo- 
cational boards but having a city 
school superintendent; and the county 
superintendent of schools in every 
county for rural communities and for 
those urban communities which have 
neither a local Board of Vocational 
Education nor a city school superin- 
tendent. 


Many limiting factors enter into the 
character of the courses given. Ordi- 
narily, in organizing an educational 
program, we would first consult the 
needs of the community. But in this 
case, it was definitely stated by federal 
authority that the primary purpose of 
this program was to give relief to 
needy unemployed teachers; that edu- 
cation must be considered of secondary 


importance and merely a by-product in 
the work relief program. The purpose 
of relief for the teacher was therefore 
the first limitation on administrators. 


A second limitation is the ability of 
the needy teacher to offer something 
which will hold the attention of a 
group of pupils for the required at- 
tendance periods in the district in which 
he lives. Since jobs must be given to 
local unemployed teachers in need of 
relief with the approval of the local 
poor relief officer, the subjects must be 
such as these needy unemployed teachers 
are qualified to teach. 


Another determining factor is the 
administrative officer. His ideas and 
tastes have in many cases apparently 
had a good deal to do with the subject 
matter announced. In certain counties, 
for example, all the classes, though 
taught by different teachers, are com- 
posed of a mixture of academic sub- 
jects, including always some form of 
English, and arithmetic or citizenship. 
In other sections, the subject matter is 
highly specialized. 


A survey of the educational program 
developed for the state under the 
Federal Work Relief in Education Plan 
does not show what a community 
would like to have if it were able to 
make a free choice of instruction. It 
does show however what the various 
communities were willing to take from 
a teacher with enough spirit to go out 
and gather up a class. The carry-over 
of classes.from the first to the second 
series shows either what subjects were 
popular after they started or what 
teachers were good enough to hold 
their classes or had friends willing to 
stay with them. It shows also the 
trend of the times as evidenced by the 
tastes of both teachers and pupils. 


One of the most startling character- 
istics of the instruction of adults under 
Work Relief in Education is the almost 
total absence of definitely vocational 
instruction. Without a knowledge of 
the facts, the casual observer might con- 
clude from the overwhelming prepon- 
derance of general cultural courses that 
there is no interest, or at least very 
little interest, in vocational training. 
This however is not true. The fact is 
that the regulations made it practically 
impossible to establish regular vo- 
cational courses. According to the 


regulations, only the unemployed, with 
few exceptions, could make up a regular 
vocational course, which must be 
taught by a capable unemployed teacher 
in need of relief. That would mean that 
Mr. A., unemployed teacher of paint- 
ing, would teach other unemployed 
persons to do that which he himself 
cannot get anyone to pay him to do. 
That proves to be impractical in more 
ways tha none. It was impossible to 
find the unemployed to take the courses, 
since the C.W.A. put on its employment 
drive just before the Federal Work 
Relief in Education Plan was put into 
operation. A month or two previously 
there were plenty of people to take any 
kind of a course that might be set up. 
Now, these unemployed were employed, 
and not available as students in strictly 
vocational classes. 


In consequence of this situation, 
practically all the classes were general 
in nature, even those with vocational 
titles. There were a few courses of a 
vocational or avocational nature but 
none of them were unquestionably 
trade extension courses. 


PuysicaL EpucaTIon 


The largest number of classes is 
found in the field of physical edu- 
cation. In the first series 440 classes 
were organized; in the second series 
604. Of these 604 classes almost 300 
are called physical education; the others 
include First Aid, Indoor Sports, Out- 
door Sports, Winter Sports, Tennis, 
Golf, Swimming, Life Saving, Games, 
Archery, Rifle Practice, Tumbling, 
Wrestling, Horsemanship, Volley Ball, 
Basket Ball, Hand Ball, Boxing, Gym- 
nastic dancing, Recreation leadership, 
and Health Exercise for special pur- 
poses. These classes are well distributed 
over the state, with a large percentage 
in rural communities and villages. 


ENGLISH 


Second in popularity comes English, 
with 338 classes in the first series and 
383 in the second. The 383 classes now 
being conducted include 141 designated 
simply as English; 6 in Business Eng- 
lish; 19 in Literacy (reading and writing 
for adults); 13 in English for foreigners; 
2 in grammar; 35 in Public Speaking, 
Interpretive Reading, Conversation, De- 
bating; 37 in Literature: American, 
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English, World, Current, Children’s, 
and Poetry; 1 in Library Methods; 2 in 
general composition; 8 in creative 
writing: journalism, short story and 
photoplay; and 119 in Dramatics: 
play production and reading. The out- 
standing features are the popularity of 
Public Speaking, Literature and Drama- 
tics classes. Many classes of adults will 
be found in these subjects in the regular 
day and evening classes of the vo- 
cational schools of the state, and very 
many dramatic groups fostered by the 
Drama Department of the Extension 
Division of the University of Wisconsin. 


To the 383 classes which are definitely 
English classes, may be added about 65 
classes in general academic subjects, 
chiefly reading, writing, and spelling, 
making a total of about 450 English 
Classes. 


Music 


Music comes third with 284 classes 
in the first series and 377 in the second, 
now in operation. The 377 include 105 
Classes in general music, 35 in music 
appreciation and music history; 64 in 
piano, 19 in violin; 24 in miscellaneous 
instruments, including harmonica, sax- 
ophone, guitar, ukelele, banjo, drum, 
and pipe organ; 23 in orchestra; 31 in 
band; 8 in voice culture; 57 in chorus 
and 7 in glee club instruction. 


A good illustration of what even this 
temporary service may mean to a com- 
munity, and an indication of the possi- 
bilities for future development in the 
field of music is the program in Vernon 
County, where in the rural com- 
munities there have been organized 10 
band groups, one orchestra, one class 
in Harmony, one in the History of 
Music; 8 in guitar, 7 in violin and 4 in 
piano instruction; and 4 classes in 
choral practice. 


In the City of Superior, there have 
been organized classes in orchestra, in 
music appreciation, in music (14 
classes), harmony, (3 classes), band and 
glee club. 


In the city of Madison, where the 
Vocational School employs a Director 
of Civic Music and two full-time 
instructors, and where there is a Civic 
Orchestra and a unification of numer- 
ous choruses under the Director of 
Civic Music, Work Relief in Edu- 
Cation teachers were still able to obtain 
pupils for the following classes: Piano, 
Chorus (4), Operetta (4), Violin (2); 
Orchestra (2), Drum (6), Reed In- 
struments (1), Music Appreciation (1). 


Home MakiNnG 


In home making, there were 215 
classes in the first series and 283 in the 
second. Clothing is the most popular 
phase of home making. In the second 
series there are 171 classes in clothing, 


including plain. sewing, remodelling, 
children’s clothing, dressmaking, tailor- 
ing, power sewing and textiles; 54 
Classes in general home making and 
home management; dietetics, canning, 
etc.; 14 in home nursing and care of 
health in the home; 13 in child care and 
training and child psychology; 4 in 
child and infant hygiene. 


SoctAL ScIENCE 


The number of classes in Social 
Science has been about the same for the 
first and.second series; 184 for the first, 
187 for the second. In the second series, 
44 were classes in citizenship; 27 were 
classes in Economics; 14 in Elementary 
Economics, Current Economic Prob- 
lems, Farm Economics, Investments, 
Business organization and administra- 
tion. There were 7 Sociology and 6 
Social Problems classes. There were 53 
classes in History, including Current, 
World, American, Wisconsin, local 
(Green Bay), and Industrial History. 
There were 14-classes in government, 
including World (Comparative) govern- 
ment, World politics, American govern- 
ment and politics; Constitutional law, 
Commercial Law, Parliamntary Law, 
Industrial government. There were 16 
classes in Psychology and 8 in philoso- 
phy. 

While these numbers are not large, it 
is a matter of public interest that for the 
first time a course in Economics was 
actually attended by adults of the small 
city of Elkhorn, through the period of 
series one and series two; that the 
people of Wausau have a forum for the 
discussion of public questions; that in 
Stanley, adults are studying Sociology, 
History, and Political Science. 


It must be remembered that in cities 
of 5,000 or over, evening school classes 
under the local vocational schools are 
also giving regular instruction in the 
Social Sciences, English, the Arts, and 
all the fields covered by the Federal 
Work Relief in Education teachers; and 
that University Extension classes in 
these samesubjects arespreading rapidly. 
The evening vocational school classes 
are free, a for the past year a special 
state appropriation for extension course 
scholarships has made the extension 
classes also free to many of those who 
cannot pay the tuition. 


ART 


Under the term of Art, we find 115 
classes in the first series and 168 in the 
second if we include 12 classes in 
landscape beautification which are part- 
ly science and partly art. Of the 168 
classes now in progress, 88 are classes in 
arts and crafts, including metal, weav- 
ing, knitting, crocheting, needle, lea- 
ther, reed and other work. There are 
32 classes in general art, 7 in painting 


11 in home decoration, and the rest in: 


» 


drawing, clay modelling, home archi- 
tecture, commercial art, costume and 
design, and art appreciation. 


CoMMERCIAL 


Classes in commercial subjects num- 
bered 82 in the first series, 129 in the 
present series. These include classes in 
Shorthand and Typing, Business Eng- 
lish, Business Practice, Economics and 
Administration, Business Arithmetic, 
Bookkeeping and Accounting. The lar- 
gest number of classes is in Typing— 
66; with 17 in Shorthand and 11 in 
Shorthand and Typing combined. The 
small number of classes in these subjects 
may indicate that there are few teachers 
out of a job in this field, or it may in- 
dicate that the city vocational schools, 
day and evening, and the high schools 
are meeting community needs in this 
field by reaching most of those who 
want training. 


ForeiGN LANGUAGES 


Foreign language instruction was 
pretty well distributed between city 
and rural areas. There were 57 classes 
in the first series and there are 68 in the 
second. The 68 include 36 in French, 
15 in German, 10 in Spanish, 2 in 
Czech, 2 in Esperanto, 1 in Norwegian, 
1 in Italian, 1 in Latin. 


MATHEMATICS 


The Mathematics classes numbered 
43 in the first series, 41 in the present 
series. They include classes in general 
mathematics, shop mathematics, arith- 
metic, business arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry and trigonometry. 


PuysicaL SCIENCE 


There were 32 classes in the Physical 
Sciences during the first series, reduced 
to 27 in the second. These 27 include 
classes in General Science, Astronomy, 
Chemistry, Physics, Geology, Geo- 
graphy, Biology, Botany, Nature, Trees, 
and Shrubs, Anatomy, Physiology and 
Hygiene. 


VOCATIONAL AND AVOCATIONAL 


There were 90 in the first and there 
are about 120 classes in the second 
series which may be labelled as vo- 
cational or avocational, although they 
cannot be classed as trade extension 
courses. In the present series, 54 are 
agricultural classes, covering such sub- 
jects as general agriculture, farm prob- 
lems, livestock, poultry, animal hus- 
bandry, bee keeping, seed production, 
weed control, etc. In Washington 


County one teacher has organized 10 
classes in Orchards. In the village of 
Mellen, there is one class in Forestry. 
Next in numbers comes woodworking, 
with 11 classes, electricity with 9, 
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manual training with 8, mechanical 
drawing, general shop, and aviation 
with 6 each, machine shop with 4, 
including one in farm mechanics, home 
mechanics with 3, radio with 4, and 
one or two Classes each in auto mech- 
anics, fly tying, book binding, vo- 
cational guidance, photography, mill 
work, welding and power sewing, and 
hobbies. 

For teacher training there are several 
classes in Educational Methods; in the 
teaching of adults, a study of Wis- 
consin Schools, and a Study of Obser- 
vation. 


Some EpucaTIONAL PROGRAMS UNDER 
THE W.R.E. 


To get some idea of what we might 
enjoy in the way of a permanent pro- 
gram of classes for adults in a com- 
munity, it may be desirable to take 
several communities which, notwith- 
standing all limitations and handicaps, 
managed to provide themselves witha 
fairly rich program of instruction. 


A County ProGramM—GrRant County 


Grant County furnishes a good illus” 


tration for this purpose. Grant County 
is in the southwest corner of the State, 
has many villages but no city as large 
as 5,000. It has, however, under the 
local county superintendent of schools, 
set up one of the outsanding programs 
under the F.W.R.E. plan. 


The classes now running are as 
follows: Arts and crafts, 10; Com- 
mercial, 10 (typing, shorthand, book- 
keeping, business arithmetic); English 
16 (Dramatics 12, Public speaking, 3, 
English 1); Mathematics, 3; Home 
Making, 17 (Clothing 15, Foods 2); 
Music 19 (Piano 5, Glee Club, 2, 
Chorus, 1, Music appreciation 8, Music 
history 1, violin 1, pipe organ 1); 
Physical education 10; Physical Science 
4 (Physics, anatomy and geography); 
Occupational 1 (Electricity); Social 
Science, 9 (Social and Economic Prob- 
lems, 3; Farm Problems, 1; World His- 
tory, 1; Current History, 1: Parlia- 
mentary Law, 1; Government, 2). This 
makes a total of 79 classes for that 
one county—a pretty good adult school. 


BayFIELD CouNTY 


Bayfield County, in the northern 
part of the state, has 73 classes as 
follows: 

Art, 4: Art appreciation, 2; Art 
needlework, 2. Commercial, 7: Book- 
keeping 2; Business Practice 1; Short- 
hand 2; Typing 2. 

English, 19: English, Public Speak- 
ing, Dramatics, American Literature; 
correct speech, Literacy. 


Mathematics, 3: Arithmetic and tri- 
gonometry. 


Home Making, 12: Mothercraft, Sew- 
ing, First aid, Dietetics, Infant hygiene, 
Home nursing. 


Music, 8: Music Orchestra, vocal, 
chorus. 


Physical Education, 10. 


Physical Science, 2: Astronomy and 
Biology. 

Social Science, 6: Economics, Sociol- 
ogy, Contemporary history, Civics, 
Current History. 


Occupational, 2: Woodwork and 
drawing. 


Miscellaneous: General subjects, 3. 


Tue City PRroGRAM AND THE 
SMALL Crty—ONALASKA 


Among the smaller cities which have 
a fairly well balanced program is 
Onalaska, a city of about 1400 people, 
near the Mississippi River in the west 
central part of the State. Its program 
of 14 classes includes 3 classes in arts and 
crafts, 1 in home making, 1 in typing, 
4 in physical education, and 1 each in 
Correct Speech, World Literature, 
American Government and Industrial 
Government. 


Tue Crty ProGRAM—APPLETON 


The city of Appleton, with a popu- 
lation of about 25,000 and a regular 
evening school under the auspices of 
the local vocational board, gives some 
idea of what the local school might do 
if it had the funds every year to give the 
population all the instruction it would 
like to have. Its program under the 
Work Relief in Education arrangement 
consists of 89 classes, as follows: 


Art, 9 classes, including commercial 
art, appreciation of beauty in the com- 
munity, Appreciation of beauty in the 
home, Interior decoration and paint- 
ing. 

English, 25 classes, including Better 
English, English Composition, creative 
writing, writing and marketing short 
stories, Public speaking, 5; modern 
literature, modern novel, Spanish Liter- 
ature, Modern drama, drama reading, 
2; Play production, 4. 


Home Making, 5 classes: Care and 
management of homes; Appreciation of 
home; table service, home nursing. 


Foreign Language; 7 classes: French, 
4; German, 2; Spanish, 1. 

Mathematics, 1 and Chemistry, 3. 

Music, 15: Sight singing; chorus, 7; 
band, 2; History of Music; Violin, 2; 
Harmony, 2. 

Physical Education, 22: Rhythmic 
dancing, swimming, life saving, first 
aid, reducing, aquatics, indoor sports, 
horsemanship. 


Social Science, 9: American history, 
American Government and_ politics; 


D 


World politics, Social Science, French 
customs, Philosophy. 


Vocational or avocational: Care of 
tools, 1. 


Miscellaneous: Teaching of adults, 2. 


Tue City ProGrRamM—RacINE 


The City of Racine with a population 
of 67,542, leads all the cities in the 
number of classes organized under the 
Plan. It has 287 classes in all, as follows: 


Art: Handicrafts (10); Rug Weaving, 
quilting, etc. 


Commercial: Commercial Law, 1. 


English, 37: English, 11; Dramatics, 
6, Creative writing, 2; Photoplay 
writing, 1; Business English, 1; Public 
Speaking, 2; Correct Speech, 7; English 
for foreigners, 7. 


Home Making, 24: Clothing, 20; 
Child Hygiene, 1; Home Making, 4; 
Foods, 2. 

Languages, 5: Latin, 1; French, 3; 
Spanish, 1. 


Science, 1: Industrial Chemistry. 


Music, 13: All vocal, including 12 
chorus classes (one colored chorus), 
and one in voice culture. 


Physical Education, 148 classes as 
follows: Basketball, 52; Swimming, 21; 
physical education, 36; hand ball, 3; 
volley ball, 6; dart ball, 19; life saving, 
1; indoor tennis, 6; leadership training, 
4; use of rifle, 1. 


Social Science, 22 classes: Industrial 
history, 9; Current Events, Civics, Life 
Problems, Philosophy, Citizenship, Law 
and Psychology. 


The Home Economics Section 


Continued from Page 20 


4. The Standing Committee will be 
reorganized with the special function 
of acting in an advisory capacity to the 
Vice President and in assisting in the 
preparation of the program. 


Home Economics 
FOR RELIEF AND RECONSTRUCTION 


December 8 


Miss Frances Zuill, president of the 
American Home Economics Associ- 
ation, presided at the session, at which 
Miss Marion Van Liew, State Super- 
visor of Home Economics Education in 
New York State and Druzilla Kent,State 
Supervisor of Home Economics in 
Arkansas, spoke on the above topic. 
Concrete suggestions were given for 
helping in the present program, to- 
gether with many illustrations of 
practices that have been found to be 
successful. Miss Van Liew’s paper has 
been printed in full in ‘Practical Home 
Economics’’ magazine (March issue) 
and Miss Kent’s paper in the April 
issue. 
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Home Contracts AND RECONSTRUCTION 
December 8 


This 08 was treated at the luncheon 
meeting from the standpoint of a high 
school teacher by Mary Stansifer, of 
Litchfield, Illinois, and from the stand- 
point of a teacher trainer, by Mrs. 
Merle D. Byers, of Michigan State 
College. A student and a teacher who 
had participated in the training of 
prospective teachers for summer home 
projects supervision gave interesting 
first-hand testimony of the success of 
this work in Michigan. These papers 
were printed in full in the last ‘‘News 
Bulletin’’ of the A.V.A. ~ 


CoNnstTRUCTIVE PROGRAMS 
FOR PresENT-Day NEEDs 


Florence Fallgatter, of the Home 
Economics Service, Office of Education, 
Department of Interior, presided and 
the following papers were presented 
from the standpoint of the teacher in 
the field and her teaching problems: 


“Child Study for Adult Classes’’ 
Dr. Agnes Tilson 
Merrill Palmer School 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Some of the points suggested by Dr. 
Tilson for study by adult groups were, 
health needs of children in the com- 
munity, child labor laws of the state 
and their enforcement, school facilities, 
factors that make for security in life, 
opportunities that may be provided for 
development of understanding of sound 
relationships with others and whole- 
some social attitudes. 


‘Home Nursing in the Small High 

School”’ 
Helen Linn, 
Kellogg Foundation, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 

The points developed were: 

1. Better preparation of teachers. 

2. A more adequate background in 
personal hygiene, physiology, biology, 
and nutrition for students enrolled. 

3. Adequate but simple and practical 
classroom equipment. 

4. Fuller use of local agencies for 
tying up our work with community 
problems. ° 

5. Recognition and utilization of 
situations as they arise, making it a 
community, rather than a classroom 
project. 


‘*Present Day Problems in Budgeting’ 


Hattie Anderson, 
Milwaukee Vocational School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


The summary follows: 


1. Practically all of our teachers 
agree that the subject of budgeting 


should be taught to all age groups, but 
the budget scheme of the past should 
be revised to fit the present day eco- 
nomic situation. 


2. For or there is need of 
the right kind of books in which to 
keep budgets and accounts. 


3. Along with keeping a good 
budget and account book, some work 
in business arithmetic should be offered. 


4. Besides the budgeting of money, 
students should be taught the budget- 
ing of time and supplies. 


5. All students should be taught 
how savings may be effected through 
the elimination of waste. 


6. There should be courses in con- 
sumer education where students might 
gain a general knowledge of values, 
classification of products, standard 
brands, methods of advertising, methods 
of purchasing, and the like. 


At all times, we should keep in mind 
that budgeting has a relation to the 
whole scheme of living. It is important 
that right attitudes be created, not only 
on the part of those who are receiving 
instruction, but also on the part of 
those presenting it. Social attitudes in 
the larger community should recognize 
the importance of security and decent 
living wages, for after all, no one can 
budget to his satisfaction on an un- 
stable or inadequate income. 


‘Present Day Needs in Teaching Manage- 
ment’’ . 
Mrs. Eva M. Waller, 
State Supervisor of Home- 
making Education, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


The three outstanding points de- 
veloped in this paper were: 


If the teacher is to be of most service 
to her students and is to help them in 
solving their management problems, 
she must at least (1) know the home 
and community conditions from which 
her students come, (2) understand the 
students’ management problems, (3) 
know the subject matter and how to 
use it effectively in helping the students 
solve their management problems and 
develop managerial ability. 


“Criteria for Evaluating Content in 
Home FEconomics’’ was discussed by 
Beulah I. Coon, of the Home Economics 
Education Service, United States Office 
of Education, who presented a tenta- 
tive rating scale by which content may 
be judged. This device has great possi- 
bilities for the use of teachers and 
supervisors in checking courses and 
units in Home Economics to be taught. 


These papers have been printed in 
full in the Journal of Home Economics in 
the March and April issues. Reprints 
of Miss Coon’s rating scale are available 
from the Journal. 


PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


January 22, 1934 Paul W. Chapman 
was chosen Dean of the Agricultural 
College at Athens by the Board of 
Regents of the University System of 
Georgia. His eminent fitness for this 
new recognition, as an executive, a 
student and a leader of agricultural 
education thought, is manifest toall who 
havehad the honor and privilege of close 
association with him as State Director 
of Vocational Education; although this 
particular recognition came as a com- 
plete surprise and, as would be expected, 
a sharp disappointment to his old 
associates who had reason to know their 
loss. 


There is no one to fill the peculiar 
place he carved and so effectively filled 
in the vocational education movement 
in Georgia and throughout the nation. 
The story of vocational education in 
the State of Georgia and in the national 
arena for the last many years is pecu- 
liarly the story of Paul Chapman. 


A rather fine tribute was paid Paul 
Chapman’s ability when his old sub- 
ordinates and associates unanimously 
prevailed upon Doctor M. D. Collins, 
State Superintendent of Schools, and 
Doctor Collins reluctantly consented, 
personally to assume the State Director- 
ship. 

In his new position Dean Chapman 
will have immediate over-sight of the 
Georgia State College of Agriculture 
and the Experiment Station at Athens 
as well as of the Farm and Home 
Demonstration Service throughout the 
state. Georgians know that, with the 
plans of the University System for rural 
rehabilitation, the job and the man 
have met. 
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What Rehabilitation Can Do 


By Tracy Copp, Special Agent 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 


The passage of the Wagner-Peyser 
Bill offers the first challenging oppor- 
tunity to the rehabilitation workers of 
the country for cooperation with an- 
other public agency operating in their 
own field of work. State departments 
designated to organize employment 
systems in cooperation with the federal 
government are expected to prepare 
agreements of cooperation with State 
rehabilitation agencies as part of their 
plan of partnership. This is significant 
since it is assumed that in the develop- 
ment of State systems of employment 
offices the adjustment of disabled per- 
sons to employment is to be a definite 
consideration. Furthermore, in the ad- 
ministration of the federal service, 
provision is made for a national 
advisory council, the membership of 
which includes representatives of the 
rehabilitation interests. Similarly it 
has been recommended that on all 
State advisory councils representatives 
of State rehabilitation services be asked 
to serve. 

It is not the various provisions of the 
law, however, nor the specific agree- 
ment of cooperation which is of interest 
to us today. It is rather the operation 
of the plan to cooperate with all its 
implications and significance to which 
we direct our attention. Up to the 
present time nothing on a nation-wide 
scale and under public management has 
been done in the placement field for 
handicapped workers. The cooperation 
established in the federal rehabilitation 
legislation between compensation agen- 
cies and State rehabilitation depart- 
ments does not carry with it the same 
implications as is proposed in the em- 
ployment service. In that situation 
our work supplemented and extended 
the compensation program. One or 
two States had established vocational 
readjustment services for industrial 
accident victims, but the idea of 
extending those services to all disabled 
persons had not gained much recogni- 
tion among legislators. It was natural, 
however, that such provision should 
have been introduced into the federal 
rehabilitation law. Many of the pro- 
ponents of the federal program had 
been identified with compensation work 


and had seen the need of supplementing 
the program of compensation with a 
really scientific reemployment service 
for the victims of industrial accidents. 
The operation of these agreements of 
cooperation between the two agencies 
has varied greatly among the States 
from a perfunctory reporting service 
to a comprehensive and _ responsive 
cooperative effort in which the two 
agencies work together on individual 
cases. 


Our interest in the development of 
the national system of employment 
offices and our desire to cooperate 
wholeheartedly in that development 
arises out of the fact that satisfactory 
placement in employment is still the 
end and aim of our program. Although 
our service consists in large measure of 
the selection of cases and the prepara- 
tion of them for employment, failure to 
continue to assume responsibility for 
the actual placement would so shift 
the emphasis in our program as to con- 
stitute one of the most radical changes 
yet contemplated. 


Since our oo enters the oper- 
ating field of the employment system, 
we are interested in the condition which 
will characterize the development of 
that program. In view of the fact that 
the American Congress has indicated 
that the adjustment to employment of 
unemployed persons seeking work is a 
public function, and inasmuch as in the 
administration of this program the 
United States Department of Labor, 
through the agreements of cooperation 
is prepared to give consideration to the 
problems of the disabled, any plan of 
service to the physically disabled capa- 
ble of work is bound to involve the 
rehabilitation concept. 


Since the employment service is a 
federal-state partnership, unusual oppor- 
tunity will be offered through the na- 
tional viewpoint for unified develop- 
ment and the establishment of certain 
fundamental policiesand methods. What 
we know of the organization and ad- 
ministration of the federal program at 
the present time leads us to anticipate 
that a system of public employment 
offices will be developed in this country 
on an entirely different basis and a 
wholly different plan of procedure than 
has prevailed in the past. 

At this time it is not known to what 
degree the State employment services 


will be organized immediately to render 
a specialized and individual type of 
service to the handicapped. It is pre- 
sumed, of course, that all disabled 
persons who are not able to make their 
own employment adjustment and who 
need the help that can be secured for 
them or given to them by public 
agencies should and will seek those 
services. Naturally the disabled seeking 
employment will find the offices in 
most cases prepared to render the same 
kind of service to them as is rendered 
to normal persons seeking employment. 
Agreements of cooperation entered into 
at this time should provide for the 
maximum of help for the disabled with 
due consideration for the facilities in 
each service. Naturally many disabled 
persons will not ask for help from either 
agency. Those disabled persons who are 
too old to work, those who are too 
badly crippled to work, and those who, 
because a long periods of unemploy- 
ment, have lost the desire for and the 
habit of work, may not seek any 
service. 


At this time, with the prospect of an 
expanded service to disabled workers 
through government sources, a too 
definite separation of the functions of 
these agencies is inadvisable. We are 
not prepared to make a sharp distinction 
between the disabled persons who are 
strictly the responsibility of the re- 
habilitation department and those who 
should seek help from other agencies. 
Likewise it would be inadvisable at 
this time for the employment services to 
attempt to limit in any way the 
character and extent of the service 
which they expect to render to the dis- 
abled group. However, disabled per- 
sons may be classified on the basis of 
their needs, one group constitute those 
disabled persons whose physical dis- 
abilities make return to former employ- 
ment impossible. Such cases as clearly 
show promise of work capacity and 
who, through the process of rehabilita- 
tion, can be restored to an employment 
level consistent with their capacities, 
represent the cases which the rehabili- 
tation departments have been organized 
to help. 


If these persons show the capacity 
for restoration to their former vocation- 
al status, their rehabilitation may in- 
clude a variety of services and extend 
through a period of many months. Tlic 
process of thei rehabilitation may also 
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include vocational training, a service 
which at the present time is not 
offered by the Employment Bureau. 
Another group of disabled persons are 
those who have been previously trained 
for high-grade, skilled and professional 
work and whose only need is employ- 
ment adjustment. Although physically 
disabled, their disabilities do not result 
ordinarily in vocational handicaps. 
However, they can not make their ad- 
justments themselves and need help. 
Their reemployment would be along 
the lines of work in which they have 
had experience and for which they have 
been previously trained. Another group 
made up of persons of limited back- 
ground and experience who are capable 
of or desire only part-time, casual or 
unskilled employment, would naturally 
seek help from an employment bureau. 


It would be difficult and disastrous to 
attempt any dogmatic classification of 
the many and varied kinds of service 
which disabled persons should have in 
their readjustment to employment. To 
attempt at this time to categorically 
designate the types of cases which these 
two agencies should attempt to handle 
would cause friction, defeat the spirit 
of cooperative agreement, and naturally 
work great hardships on disabled per- 
sons seeking help in their employment 
problems. 

The important aspects of the rehabili- 
tation service which characterize it 
and distinguish it from a general em- 
ployment service for the disabled are 
that a selection of cases is made before 
service is rendered and also that the 
service continues throughout the re- 
habilitation process and With super- 
vision until rehabilitation has been 
accomplished. In the past, the function 
of an employment bureau has been 
simply to offer a free public service to 
all persons who apply for it without 
any discrimination or classification of 
the cases on the basis of their eligibility 
for that service. We note with satis- 
faction, however, that notable changes 
have occurred in recent years in the 
approach to vocational adjustment. 
Changes in methods of vocational 
guidance, testing and measurement, 
and their adaptation to the problems 
of adult persons seeking employment 
lead us to believe that employment 
services will soon adopt the individual 
type of service for the persons whom 
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they serve. These changes combined 
with the experiences in the specialized 
character of the rehabilitation work, 
are emphasizing the need and value of a 
more individual type of treatment of 
all employment adjustment problems. 


In the past, disabled persons have 
been free to register with employment 
bureaus and have been entitled to 
benefit by such service as they are 
prepared to render. As the expanded 
employment system develops through 
the country, disabled persons will seek 
the service of these bureaus probably 
to a much larger degree. Among the 
disabled registering in the employment 
bureaus will be found many no doubt 
who are properiy eligible for the re- 
habilitation service but who have not 
been registered for it. As new cases 
apply to the rehabilitation office many 
will be found who are not eligible for 
rehabilitation but who should be given 
whatever placement service is provided 


for disabled persons. 


The next step in the process of co- 
Operation with the placement program 
for the disabled will occur when a 
specialized individual service is pro- 
vided for disabled persons in the public 
employment bureaus. After such bureaus 
are established, the integration and 
correlation of the vocational rehabili- 
tation service in the community with 
the employment service will be a matter 
of great importance to us. At that time 
a more definite division of responsi- 
bility may be necessary. However, we 
should approach that problem with the 
conviction that the best possible service 
is due those physically disabled persons 
who can work and who desire to work, 
and that the provision of that service 
is one of society’s remunerative enter- 
prises. 





Robert O. Small 


Mr. Robert O. Small 


At the first annual convention of the 
reorganized Massachusetts Vocational 
Association held at the Statler Hotel, 
Boston, on Saturday, May 12th, the 
members of the association presented 
a life membership in the American 
Vocational Association to Mr. Robert 
O. Small, State Director of Vocational 
Education in Massachusetts. 


Mr. Small, recognized wherever vo- 
cational education is known as one of 
the outstanding leaders in the country, 
has been engaged in promoting vo- 
cational education in Massachusetts as 
Director since 1913. 


Graduating from Bowdoin in 1896, 
Mr. Small began his career as an edu- 
cator in that year when he became 
principal of the High School at Brew- 
ster, Mass. He continued as a high 
school principal in Groveland, Upton 
and Danielson, Conn. until 1901 when 
he became Superintendent of School in 
Danielson, later serving in Grafton and 
Upton, Mass., and at Beverly, Mass. 
until 1913 when he was appointed 
Deputy Commissioner of Education 
and Director of Vocational Education 
for the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. Small has occupied many posi- 
tions of honor some of which follow: 


President, Worcester County Teachers 
Association. 

Secretary and President, Massachu- 
setts Superintendent's Association. 


President, Massachusetts Teachers 
Association. 

President, National Association State 
Directors of Vocational Education. 


President, Vocational Division, De- 
partment of Superintendence, National 
Education Association. 


Finding time for public service in 
civic affairs, Mr. Small has been trustee 
of the Beverly Public Library since 
1920, and was a member of the sub- 
committee of Vocational Education, 
National Council of Defense. 


He is known nationally for his 
pioneer work in organizing the Beverly 
Co-operative School and for his work 
for the law in 1913 to 1919 and the 
organization under the law in 1920 of 
the Compulsory Continuation Schools 
in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


Mr. Small has served as a convention 
program speaker at many state and 
national conventions, has given lecture 
courses in colleges both in the United 
States and Canada, and is the author 
of many published reports, bulletins 
and articles on vocational education. 
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The Direct Method of Teaching 
Typewriting 


by Miss Genevieve Hayes, Julia Richmond 
High School, New York City 


I am connected with the Julia Rich- 
man High School in New York, the 
principal of which is Dr. Michael H. 
Lucey, one of the most, if not the most 
outstanding exponent of progressive 
education in New York City. He is 
solving in a very practical fashion one 
of the most perplexing and _ baffling 
problems which New York City—and 
probably the entire country—has to 
face. This problem is ‘‘What to do with 
the failures of the high school student 
body.”’ 


Compulsory education has brought 
about a situation wherein an impressive 
percentage of the student body finds it 
practically impossible to absorb the 
subject matter of the high school cur- 
riculum. Dr. Lucey is solving this 
problem in a very practical manner. He 
has established in the heart of the 
business district of New York City, 
under my supervision, what may well 
be called an “‘educational clinic’’, for 
these failures whose I.Q’s range from 
70.to 90. We have modified our entire 
curriculum and made it flexible to suit 
the needs of these people, and vocation- 
al guidance is provided to fit the course 
to the student rather than the student 
to the course. 


We find that the highest type of 
position which we can hope to train 
90 per cent of these so called failures of 
our students for, is that of clerical 
worker in which typewriting plays a 
very important role. Therefore, the 
training of these people for positions 
which demand acceptable typewriting, 
both accurate and speedy, must be one 
of our major objectives. It should be 
understood that the students in our 
school are failures according to all of the 
accepted educational measurements. 


Realizing as we do, the importance 
of developing a marketable typewriting 
skill with these students, because of the 
type of positions which they obviously 
must fill if they are to become self- 
supporting, our emphasis is naturally 
on that subject. These students come to 
us like this—some of them have taken 
as much as four terms of typewriting 
instruction in order to secure a passing 


grade in term one. In taking over the 
supervision of this so-called educational 
clinic, it seemed clear to me that if we 
were to succeed in our objective—that 
of developing a satisfactory level of 
ty pewriting accomplishment—some 
other means than the usual traditional 
copybook method would have to be em- 
ployed. 


In casting about for some means of 
accomplishing this objective, I recalled 
a very interesting experiment which I 
had made at the Textile High School in 
New York City a few years ago. In this 
experiment I used what is known as the 
direct dictation or machine dictation 
method. The results of this experiment 
were very interesting. Subsequently I 
had occasion to talk with teachers, 
supervisors, and principals who had 
thoroughly tested this method and were 
convinced of its value. I then decided to 
try the direct dictation method for the 
training of the students in our school. 


The method was installed upon the 
opening of our annex and it is a matter 
of mers to report that my choice of 
methods has been generously vindi- 
cated. This method has done for our 
students what no other method has 
evidently accomplished. So far as in- 
structions for presenting the keyboard 
are concerned I doubt that it matters 
whether the typewriter keyboard is 
taught laterally, horizontally, or by 
the whole or part method. The im- 
portant thing is to establish a proper 
identification of each finger in relation 
to the key to be struck and to release it 
instantly. 


RuytHM Rinc Marks First Step 


The first feature of the direct dicta- 
tion method which the student comes 
in contact with is the rhythm ring. This 
rhythm ring contains within itself the 
power to bring about on the a of the 
student this instant release of each key. 
This tick has a sharp, staccato sound, 
and when the student hears this sharp 
tick of the ring, his fingers uncon- 
sciously react to it, with a consequent 
quick release of the key. It is a great 
help in overcoming the sluggish re- 
lease of the key. Again, the perfectly 
balanced beat between each tick of the 
rhythm ring causes the student to type 
with perfect balance between each 
stroke. The speed of this rhythm ring 
can be regulated at will, thus allowing 


each group in the class to type accord- 
ing to its writing rate. 

After the student has mastered the 
keyboard and established his type of 
writing technique with the aid of the 
rhythm ring, he is next introduced to a 
series of very simple business letters and 
carefully selected practice material. This 
material is arranged in well organized 
units of work, each of which is com- 
pleted with a mastery test. This mas- 
tery test consists of typing an entire 
record with but two errors. The letters 
are dictated at rates of speed ranging 
from five words a minute to sixty words 
a minute. Naturally, the sixty words a 
minute records are not our immediate 
concern. 


First, I must describe to you the set- 
up. In our direct dictation typewriting 
room we have eight units of equip- 
ment. Each unit consists of a tran- 
scribing dictaphone, a multiple hearing 
device, which accommodates eight stu- 
dents, a rhythm ring, and a set of forty 
permanent records. One of the great 
advantages of this set-up is that 
students can be easily segregated into 
eight related ability groups, with each 
group receiving dictation at a speed 
adjusted to its individual capacities. 


Now it might not be amiss to explain 
to you how we administer the course. 
It may be that no other teachers of this 
method have employed the same means 
that we have, but I shall give you 
the benefit of our experience in the 
light of what we consider unusual 
accomplishment with it. I start my 
period with rhythmic drill. Specific 
remedial drills are given each day, 
the entire class taking the same drill, 
but all groups writing at a different 
rate of speed. The drills are designed 
to correct “‘high frequency” errors. It 
is possible for each group to write at a 
speed adapted to its ability because 
of the flexibility of the dictaphone 
dictating machine set-up. Then the 
class, without the use of the rhythm 
ring, copies material from the book 
which I call an accuracy test. These 
papers are handed in for inspection. 
Now we are ready for practice on the 
records. 


Two Sreps in Recorp PRACTICE 


Practice on the records consists of two 
steps—one, a drill on the words and 
phrases contained in the letters, and 
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second, copying the letter from the book. This is the 
letter which later they are to transcribe from the record. 
Normally, I believe the students run through the practice 
work about twice. This gives sufficient drill to familiar- 
ize the student with the content, the spelling, paragraph- 
ing, punctuation, and general arrangement. A few of the 
slower pupils find it necessary to practice the record three 
or four times. Again, please bear in mind the fact that the 
class contains eight groups, each of which may be practi- 
cing a different record. 

After the practice work, the student is ready to transcribe 
the record. This transcription must contain no more than 
two errors. When the student has accomplished this, he 
proceeds to the practice work on the next record. During 
this part of the class period some of the students are typing 
the preparatory drill and other students are transcribing 
records. This makes for no confusion at all. For example, 
if a student has finished transcribing a record and another 
student is ready for the transcription of that particular 
record, he relinquishes his place to the new transcriber, 
and takes the place left vacant by the other student. May 
I say that these so-called failures love this method of typing 
and I can see their power to concentrate growing day by 
day. 

If you had ever taught this class of pupil you know that 
it is a large order for a teacher to get them to concentrate. 

So much for the teaching plan. The students come to us, 
making from 15 to 20 errors in copy work involving no 
more than the writing of a few short paragraphs. After 
approximately five months training, one period a day, 
these same students, with the direct dictation method, 
can write the same amount of work, and more work, 
with no more than three or four errors. 

One of our teachers who did not teach typewriting by 
the direct dictation method, but who was much interested 
in it, tried a little experiment. After the final marks for 
last June were in, this teacher thought she would like to 
try out the direct dictation method with this class for the 
remainder of the term. At the end of ten days she reported 
that the class had improved from an average of 26 words 
per minute to 35 words per minute with but two or three 
errors. They have been taught according to the traditional 
method as our equipment was not sufficient to provide 
facilities for all of our typewriting rooms. 

I might add that we do not make a point of measuring 
‘words per minute’’ on the so-called copy tests at our 
school. And, as a matter of fact, I do not believe that this 
is an adequate measure of production for any type of 
student. I find that business men are interested ina fair 
volume of work, neatly, correctly, and attractively typed, 
during a six or seven hour period. They are not moved by 
speed records on simple context covering afew moments of 
unusual exertion. I realize, however, that many do not 
agree with me on this point. 


Direct Metrnop Economizes 


Most of the talks I have heard and most of the papers 
I have read on this method of typewriting, emphasize 
the economy the school system can effect through its 
adoption. Frankly, I am not interested particularly in this 
phase of the method. I believe that the advantages from 
a learning point of view are so pronounced that if it actually 
required more money in order to teach it, the direct dictation 
method would be well worth it. I believe it is perfectly 
clear that economies are inevitably effected through the 
use of this method. It is very interesting to me, and must 
have been to others interested in this method to read a 
comment made by Professor Nichols in his latest book 
‘Commercial Education in the High Schools.’’ He says: 
“It may be shown by experiments under way that the 
direct “‘‘dictation method’’’ is preferable to any other 
method in use.”’ 


Continued on Page 32 

















“Comes Nearest to My Idea of a Text- 
book in the Essentials of Drawing I 
Have Ever Seen.” 


Arthur R. Mason, Supervisor, 
Jackson Public Schools, 
Jackson, Michigan 


BASIC 
UNITS 
IN 


MECHANICAL 
DRAWING 





BOOK 1 


By Randolph Philip Hoelscher 
Professor of General Engineering Drawing 

and Arthur Beverly Mays 
Professor of Industrial Education 

Both at the University of Illinois 


UBLISHED last year, this book has been 

acclaimed by teachers as the ‘‘most original 
and teachable texbook in mechanical drawing 
now available.’ The reason for this unstinted 
praise is readily seen in the point of view of the 
book. The main features may be summarized as 
follows: 


—a new and unique presentation of the subject 
material of Mechanical Drawing. 

~-designed for ninth or tenth year high school 
students: a full year’s course. 

—prepared on sound principles of teaching. 

—students will learn the ‘‘why’’ as well as the 
“how’’ of drawing—that is they will be 
encouraged to think. 

—abundance of text and illustrative material. 

—an exceptionally large number of well- 
thought-out questions and problems. 

—flexibility of content so that teacher may 
omit certain units without impairing the 
continuity of instruction. 

—written by two national authorities on 
drawing and industrial education. 


289 pages 6x9 $1.60 





ON APPROVAL COUPON 








John Wiley and Sons, Inc. 440- 4th Avenue, New York. 


Gentlemen: Please send me Hoelscher and Mays ‘‘Basic Units in 
Mechanical Drawing”’ for ten days approval. I agree to remit the 
price of the book $1.60 within ten days or return it postpaid. 


Name... 
Address... . 
School ........:.\. ; 


Position 
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Life Memberships 


in the 


American Vocational Association 


Purpose of Life Membership 


The fund derived from life membership fees 
constitutes an endowment from which an 
assured income will be derived annually. The 
chief use to be made of this income is the 
financing of research in vocational education 
and the publication of the worthwhile re- 
sults from these research studies. Increased 
effectiveness of vocational instruction is 
predicated on a sound vocational education 
program based on a knowledge of the actual 
needs to be met. Research is necessary to 
supply the information required for formulat- 
ing, developing and maintaining courses of 
instruction that function effectively in the 
daily life of juvenile and adult workers. 


Life membership in the A. V. A. is the 


paramount means by which one can per- 
petuate his support of a program of research 
and extend into the far future his personal 
contribution to the welfare of both young 
and adult workers. 


The American Vocational Association is 
the only national organization in the United 
States that is concerned exclusively with 
vocational education. Life membership in 
the organization is the one opportunity for 
men and women to unite their efforts per- 
petually in promoting, establishing and 
maintaining vocational education service in 
agriculture, home economics, trade and in- 
dustry, commerce, part-time classes, civilian 
vocational rehabilitation. 





MEMORIAL ENDOWMENT MEMBERSHIP 


An individual, association, or group may memorialize a deceased friend by purchasing 
a memorial endowment membership for one hundred dollars or more on either of the 


payment plans for a life membership. 








Membership Plans 


One can become a life member by the 
payment of one hundred dollars. This pay- 
ment can be made on one of the following 
plans: 

1. Payment of one hundred dollars cash. 

2. Payment of ten dollars cash, and the bal- 

ance in nine equal annual installments. 


3. Payment of twenty-five dollars cash, 
and the balance in three equal annual 
installments. 

There is no interest obligation to be met 

in either of these plans. 

Schools may purchase life memberships 

the same as individuals. 








| APPLICATION BLANK | 4 
| EE PEE ee OE ety ne | PT eer ee ee | 
| hereby remit......... dollars for life membership in the American Vocational Associa- | 
thm, Tek, SP PEE 5.5 occ ca ciccdcescas CIf not for self, insert above the name and | 
| address of the beneficiary) | 
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Hite Membership Acceptance 


YG 


To the A.V. A. Secretary: 

It 2s with pleasure that I accept life membership in 
the American V ocational Association, Incorporated. I do 
this with the understanding that my life membership fee 
becomes a part of the permanent fund of the assoctation 


and that the interest therefrom wll render service to 





vocational education for all time. 


I am enclosing a check for $100.00 or $25.00 or $10.00. 


(Underscore) 


I will pay the remainder in 3 or 9 annual installments. 


(Underscore) 
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Date__ <i 

Mail te L. H. Dennis, Sec’y 
THe AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
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Pittsburgh's Plans 
for the 1934 


Convention 
» 


The 1934 Convention of the American Vocational 
Association, as perhaps everyone knows, will be held in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, December 5, 6, 7 and 8. The local 
Pittsburgh and Pennsylvania people are well organized and 


have their plans well made for a splendid convention. 


On the evening of April 26 the local committees 
assembled to meet with President Ray Fife and Secretary 
L. H. Dennis in what appeared to be a very enthusiastic 
meeting. The fact is, that preliminary meeting was a pretty 
good convention in itself. If those committees carry their 
enthusiasm through the year and through the convention, 


the success of the convention is assured. 


Plans are already made for just about every day of the 
convention and you may be certain that your every wish 


at the convention will be anticipated and provided for. 
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Paul L. Cressman Goes To New 


Position 


It will be of interest to readers of the 
News Bulletin to know that Mr. Paul 
L. Cressman, who for a number of 
years has been supervisor of Industrial 
and Continuation schools in Pennsyl- 
vania, resigned his position in January 
of this year to become Assistant State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
the State of Michigan. He succeeds Mr. 
L. H. Dennis, who resigned to become 
secretary of the American Vocational 
Association. Mr. Cressman and Mr. 
Dennis have been closely associated in 
their work in Pennsylvania. 


From the ‘‘Pennsylvania Vocational 
Education News’’ we learn that Mr. 
Cressman will have charge of secondary 
education and vocational education. 


He will take to his new position a 
fine preparation for the work he will do. 
His experience has been varied and 
rich. He has done a splendid job of 
combining practical work with edu- 
cation. He will be missed in Pennsy]- 
vania and will soon make a place for 
himself in Michigan,—he is that kind 
of a man. 


The Direct Method of Teaching 
Typewriting 


Continued from Page 28 


To my mind the advantages of this 
method are many: 


1. Itisa very interesting method by 
which to teach typewriting. 


‘2. The students are mtensely in- 
terested. 


3. Concentration is developed to a 
great degree. 


4. Spelling and sentence structure 
are improved. 


5. There is a constant urge toward 
production on account of the dictation. 
The student cannot be dilatory in 
typing nor in handling the carriage 
return, nor in beginning a new line. 
They must keep going. The accuracy 
improves through the writing from 
dictation. 


A Suggested Ideal Shopwork 


Program 
Continued from Page 18 


who are teachers, as well as mechanics 
of superior ability. 


(5) These high school industrial 
curriculums giving training in the 
skilled mechanical trades will gradu- 
ally gain the recognition they deserve 
from high school teachers and admini- 
strators, and such students guided into 
this work as will make a success in the 
vocation studied. 


(6) The specialized manipulative 
skills of the mechanic will be secured 
on the job or in after-work, part-time 
schooling. 


(7) In our future vocational shop 
programs, the twofold nature of the 
a as a social being and as a pros- 
pective wage earner will be recognized. 
The person with ample earning power. 
and of limited social horizon is as 
seriously handicapped as the one with 
a broad social horizon and limited 
earning capacity. To maintain a wise 
balance between these two must be 
the constant aim of a vocational pro- 
gram maintained at public expense. 








George P. Hambrecht 


At the Detroit convention of the 
American Vocational Association, Dr. 
George P. Hambrecht, State Director 
of Vocational Education in Wisconsin, 
was elected vice-president representing 
Part-Time Education. No better choice 
for that important position could have 
been made. 

Dr. Hambrecht’s contributions to 
the cause of vocational education in 
this country have been so numerous 
and so outstanding that it is not neces- 
sary to dwell at length on them. 
Everyone in vocational education knows 
him and knows his work. He has served 
on just about every important com- 
mittee of the American Vocational 
Association. He has served with dis- 
tinction as president of the National 
Association of State Directors of Vo- 
cational Education. But the thing for 
which he is best known perhaps is that 
he has kept Wisconsin progressive in 
its program of vocational education. 
He is not only a Life Member of the 
American Vocational Association but 
gives his life to its further development 
and promotion. 


—____—-» 


Statement of Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Circulation, Etc., Required by 
the Act of Congress of Aug. 24, 1912 


Of AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION *“‘NEWS BULLETIN” published quarterly 
at Indianapolis, Indiana for May 1, 1934. 

State or INDIANA f ai 
County or Marion } : 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
L. H. Dennis, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes ro says that he is the 
Business Manager of the American Vocational 
Association ‘‘News Bulletin’’ and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
411 Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers, are: 

Publisher, American Vocational Association, 
Inc., 1010 Vermont St., Washington, D. C. 

Editor, C. M. Miller, State House, Topeka, 
Kansas. 

Managing Editor, None. 

Business Manager, L. H. Dennis, 1010 Vermont 
St., Washington, D. C. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpo- 
ration, its namé and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
now owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unin- 
corporated concern, its name and address, as 
well as those of each individual member, must be 
given.) 

American Vocational Association, Inc. 

R. W. Gregory, Purdue University, - Lafayette, 
Indiana. 

C. M. Miller, State Vocational Director, 
Topeka, Kansas. 

E. E. Sheldon, R. R. Donnelly & Sons Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Chas. W. Sylvester, Vocational Director, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Wesley A. O'Leary, Deputy State Comm. of 
Education, Trenton, N. J. 

3. That the known stockholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there be none, 
sO state). 

There are no bondholders, mortgagees or other 
security holders. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing afhant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association or corpo- 
ration has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 

AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
(Signed) L. H. Dennis, Secy. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 16th 
day of April, 1934. 

(Seal) (Signed) Marian V. Gregg 
(My commission expires October 29, 1934. 
Form 3526—Ed. 1924. 
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The Pittsburgh Convention 


Members of the American Vocational 

Association! . . . Vocational teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators! 
Friends of vocational education! . 
A pleasant, practical, profitable week 
has been arranged for you in Pittsburgh, 
the city that leads the world in the 
production of fabricated materials, dur- 
ing the Ninth Annual A.V.A. con- 
vention, December 5 to 8. Prepare now 
for the trip. 

No aspect of vocational ‘education 
will be slighted. Ample provision is 
being made for agricultural, industrial, 
industrial arts, home economics, part- 
time, civilian rehabilitation, and com- 
mercial education in the programs, 
exhibits, and tours, and convention- 
goers will never want for entertainment. 

Pittsburgh, the steel city, in the heart 
of the world’s bituminous coal industry, 
is conveniently situated for the con- 
vention. It is within overnight call of 
72 million people. Five railroad systems 
make this “‘Gateway to the West”’ 
easily accessible . . . three great airway 
lines, with their connections, provide 
quick transportation by air to any part 
of the country. The city is also easily 
reached by motor over a network of 
concrete highways from all directions. 

Convention headquarters will be in 
Hotel William Penn. Its 1,600 rooms, 
banquet halls, committee rooms, and 
exhibition halls obviate the necessity 
of walking several or more blocks to 
attend meetings. Everything will be 
concentrated under one roof. 

General sessions will be held in the 
Main Ball Room; section meetings in 


‘the various committee rooms. The 


Urban Room, large enough to accom- 
modate a large number of commercial 
and educational exhibits, will prove 
especially attractive. It is so located as 


December 5-8, 1934 





Pittsburgh—The Convention City 


to give persons attending the general 
sessions an opportunity to see the worth 
while exhibits that are being planned 
since they must pass through it to 
reach the Ball Room. 

The Ninth Annual Convention City 
offers an unusual setting Its many 
interesting places enable convention- 
goers to combine education with pleas- 
ure. Worth while sights are numerous 
. . . Carnegie Institute, with its music 
hall, art gallery, museum, and library 
... Mt. Washington roadway, furnish- 
ing a delightful and intriguing view of 
Pittsburgh by day as well as by night 
_.. thé H. J. Heinz plant, with its ‘57 
Varieties’ . . . the Point Bridge, at the 
confluence of the Allegheny and Mono- 
gahela Rivers, which form the Ohio... 
the Old Block House, the remains of 
Fort Pitt, built in 1759 . . . the Liberty 


Tubes, vehicular tunnels more than a 
mile long . . . the steel mills . . . the 
inclined planes. The tours committee 
has arranged visits to these and to 
other points of interest. 

Programs are being arranged to allow 
time for visitors to get first-hand know]- 
edge of new industrial processes. Persons 
engaged in industrial education will 
have an opportunity to see the world’s 
largest manufacturing mills of steel 
rolls... aluminum... air brakes... 
plate and window glass . . . plumbing 
fixtures . . . rolling mill machinery; 
America’s largest re, Beaet Hom oil com- 
pany . . . commercial coal producer... . 
wrought iron pipe company; and the 
world’s second largest independent steel 
and electrical equipment companies. 
Home economics teachers will visit the 
largest food products plant_of its kind 
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in the world and modern department 
stores, presenting the finest in retailing. 


Greater Pittsburgh with its 640 
public schools and Pittsburgh with its 
160 public schools, including six trade 
buildings, presents the latest in edu- 
cational developments. Pittsburgh's 
seven institutions of higher learning, 
including the University of Pittsburgh 
and the Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy, having departments for the prep- 
aration of vocational instructors and 
industrial arts teachers, invite in- 
spection and open their doors to 
convention-goers. 


The Clifford B. Connelley Trade 
School alone should make it worth the 
time of every person in vocational 
education to attend the Pittsburgh con- 
vention. No progressive educator should 
leave the Convention City without 
thoroughly inspecting the Connelley 
school, one of the largest in the country. 
This two million dollar structure, 
opened in 1930 with a faculty of 65, 
accommodates 1,600 boys in 17 different 
trades. It overlooks the Triangle,-and is 
within walking distance of convention 
headquarters. 


Thd@ellefield Girls Trade School in 
the Oakland section, the educational and 
civic center of Pittsburgh, and the Irwin 
Avenue Girls Trade School furnish 
_ some especially fine features of interest 
to those engaged in this type of train- 
ing. These schools, with a faculty of 
28, have a total enrollment of 855 girls; 
they offer nine different trades. During 
the convention these schools and the 
others in Pittsburgh and vicinity will 
be open for inspection as will also the 
Pittsburgh Board of Education building, 
one of the most modern structures of its 
kind in the country. 


The meetings are arranged . . . The 
tours are planned . . . So is the entertain- 
ment. There will be a banquet, a feature 
of every A.V.A. convention. There will 
be other items on the program, attrac- 
tions for men and women . . . some 
planned by the committees . . . some 
afforded by Pittsburgh’s many theatres, 
music halls, and night clubs. After 
busy days of meetings . . . of sight 
seeing . . . of visiting schools, these 

laces invite the convention-goers . . . 

hey afford relaxation. 


Remember! ... It’s Pittsburgh . . . 
December 5 to 8. 











To insure receiving 
your copy of 
November News Bulletin 


pay your 
A.V. A. dues now 














An Effective A.V.A. Through 
Increased Memberships 


It is an old saying that nothing 
succeeds like success. A growing, flour- 
ishing organization always has more 
life and vigor, attracts more attention 
and secures more accomplishments than 
an organization with a dwindling, 
lifeless membership. 


Vocational leaders everywhere will 
be pleased and heartened with the in- 
formation that the American Vocation- 
al Association now has the largest 
membership in its history. It is very 
evident there is renewed and active 
interest in the program of vocational 
associations. Our present A.V.A. mem- 
bership total is now somewhat over 
11,000. We have set 15,000 members 
as the goal for the current school year. 
When our vocational organization sets 
up some definite objective, it is seldom 
that we fail to reach the objective. 


Several states are already at work 
building up increased memberships for 
the coming year. To reach our goal of 
15,000 members by next winter, each 
state should plan to increase its A.V.A. 
membership quota by about 30 per cent. 


New Mexico is the first state to send 
in a rather complete list of A.V.A. 
members for the current school year. 
Dues for 60 members from New Mexico 
have already been received by our 
Washington office. Last year New 
Mexico had 61 members. This year we 
are sure their membership will be very 
materially increased as there are still 
some groups to be heard from and there 
are a few who were members last year 
who have not yet paid their dues. 


Puerto Rico has just recently organ- 
ized its Vocational Association and has 
sent in dues for 96 members. If the other 
states will increase their memberships 
so that the totals will be in proportion 
to the memberships from New Mexico 
and Puerto Rico, our total membership 
will go well beyond 15,000. It is only 
a matter of time until we have over 
20,000. 


New York State this last year had 
over 1,400 members. Undoubtedly New 
York will turn in 2,000 members this 
year. Information comes to us that the 
State of Pennsylvania has been stirred 
and challenged by the splendid enroll- 
ment of A.V.A. members in New York 
State. Because of this and because of 
the fact that the A.V.A. convention 
will be held in Pittsburgh this year it 
would not be surprising if Pennsylvania 
would turn in 2,000 members to match 
the membership from New York State. 


Massachusetts with over 600 mem- 
bers and North Carolina with over 
265 members, have proven their loyalty 
to the A.V.A. during the last year. 
Both of these states plan to increase 


> 


their memberships still further this 
coming year. 


The crisis in the support of our public 
program in vocational education will 
come in many states during this present 
school year. It is very essential that all 
of our state vocational associations 
strengthen themselves with a large 
increase in paid-up memberships in 
order that the state associations and 
the A.V.A. may be in a position to 
protect the vocational education in- 
terests of this country during the crises 
that may arise. 


Blanks will be furnished to the 
secretaries of the state vocational associ- 
ations on which all membership lists 
should be reported to the office of the 
Executive Secretary at Washington. 


If the reader of this copy of the 
Magazine has not already paid his or 
her dues in the State Vocational Associ- 
ation and the A.V.A. for the current 
year, will you not help your state 
director am state vocational associ- 
ation officers by sending in your dues 
at once through the Secretary of your 
State Vocational Association. 


A large chart is being prepared for 
the Pittsburgh Convention showing the 
distribution of members in the A.V.A. 
in each state. This chart will show how 
many members each state has in the 
various fields of agricultural, home 
economics, trade and industrial, in- 


‘dustrial arts, continuation, commercial 


and rehabilitation education. In order 
that your state may show up favorably 
on this chart, won’t you turn in and 
help your state officers to build up the 
membership between now and Novem- 
ber 1. 





Federal Committee 
on Apprentice Training 


A Federal Committee on Apprentice 
Training has been appointed through 
the offices of the United States Secretary 
of Labor. This Committee represents a 
cooperative program, participated in by 
the United States ce of Education, 
Vocational Division, The National Re- 
covery Administration and the United 
States Department of Labor. The Com- 
mittee has appointed Mr. William F. 
Patterson of Wisconsin as its Executive 
Secretary. 

The Committee plans to organize 
state committees on ro eae training, 
prepare basic standards for apprentice 
training programs and to review the 
functions, activities and programs of all 
State agencies organized to supervise 
the training of apprentices. Apprentice 
certificates will be issued by state com- 
mittees on apprentice training in ac- 
cordance with the national program on 
apprentice training. 


Continued on Page 4 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


Ray Fife, President of the 
American Vocational Association 


“There is little difference between 
one man and another, but what differ- 
ence there is is very important.”’ 


We have just been reading the above 
quotation from Henry James in the 
August issue of the lowa Future Farmer 
om the thought occurs to us that the 
statement applies equally well to an 
organization in different periods of its 
existence. We are sure that every mem- 
ber of the American Vocational Associ- 
ation will join with us in expressing 
appreciation to our national secretary 
for his very efficient service in advancing 
the interests of vocational education 
during the last session of Congress. It 
is hardly likely that there was any 
appreciable difference in the accom- 
plishments of vocational education in 
1933-34 as compared with the years 
immediately preceding. The difference 
lies in the employment of continuous 
representation in the person of a capable, 
full-time executive secretary who can 
bring the accomplishments of vocation- 
al education to the attention of those 
who are responsible for legislation and 
education. Our legislative accomplish- 
ments are described in other columns of 
this issue. Those accomplishments af- 
ford vocational education an unusual 
opportunity to assume its rightful 
place among those agencies which will 
play an important part in national 
recovery. 


The question has come to us, ‘‘What 
are the duties of the national executive 
when he is not engaged in legislative 
work?’’ The answer can be found in 
the article by Dr. A. K. Getman in the 
February issue of the News Bulletin 
(page four). We trust that all A.V.A. 


members will reread this most excellent 
description of the program which has 
been planned for our Weeienas office. 
May we emphasize again Dr. Getman’s 
very appropriate statement that while 
legislative activities are very necessary 
and vitally important, ‘‘the real need 
is for a strong executive secretary who 
will be able to render a wide variety 
of professional services’ both for the 
American Vocational Association and 
to governmental, educational, social, 
economic, labor, farm and _ similar 
organizations throughout the nation 
with whom the vocational education 
interests are thrown in intimate touch’’. 


We are asked the further question, 
“Will special financing be needed to 
maintain the program of the American 
Vocational Association including the 
national office? This question will be 
answered in our membership for the 
year beginning September 1, 1934. By 
a margin of sixteen members, our 1933- 
34 membership was the largest in the 
history of the association. Your officers 
are suggesting as a goal ‘'15,000 mem- 
bers in 1935’. This goal is within easy 
attainment if each phase of the work in 
each state will give the association the 
membership support which it deserves. 


A. P. Williams 


The United States Office of Education 
lost an able and conscientious public 
servant when Arthur P. Williams, 
agent for Vocational Agricultural Edu- 
cation in the 13 States of the North 
Atlantic Region, died on May 31. 


His death was a great surprise to his 
many friends for a the last few 
weeks of his life his health improved to 
such an extent that he was at his desk 
for the entire day on the date of his 
death. | 

Mr. Williams was born at Buffalo, 
N. Y., on May 8, 1885. He was brought 
up on his father’s 220-acre farm, during 
which time he attended local schools. 
He taught in district schools before 
going to Hobart College where he re- 








Bellefield Girls’ Trade School 
Pittsburgh 


ceived the Bachelor of Arts degree in 
1911, and the Bachelor of Science . 
degree in Agriculture from New York 
State College of Agriculture at Cornell 
University in 1913. From 1913 to 1916, 
he taught Agriculture in the High 
School at Hamburg, N. Y., and for a 
year was agricultural instructor and 
principal of the high school at Burnt 
Mills, N. Y. It was from this position 
that he was called to be assistant to 
L. S. Hawkins, then supervisor of 
agriculture in the New York State 
Department of Education. His service 
as Federal agent for Agricultural Edu- 
cation in the North Atlantic Region 
for the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, and finally with the United 
States Office of Education, began in 
1921. 


During his 13 years of service as 
agent Mr. Williams commanded the 
respect and admiration not only of his 
associates in the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, but also of those 
with whom he came in contact from 
time to time in all the States. 


His conscientious devotion to duty, 
his sincerity of purpose, and being a 
gentleman and scholar at all times, 
won him the respect of every one with 
whom he associated. He surely left a few 
footprints on the sands of time, for a 
number of publications on methods of 
teaching different phases of vocational 
agriculture, issued by the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, are widely 
used by vocational agriculture teachers 
throughout the country. 
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Federal Committee on 
Apprentice Training 
Continued from Page 2 


The proposed apprentice training 
program in its. various details, is being 
presented in regional conferences 
throughout the United States. Anyone 
desiring any information relative to this 
—— should get in touch with the 
ocal state supervisor of industrial 
education or state director of vocational 
education. State officials can secure in- 
formation relative to the apprentice 
training program by writing to Mr. 
William F. Patterson, Executive Secre- 
tary, Federal Committee oni Apprentice 
Training, 1712 G Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Vocational Teachers 
and the Cotton Program 


The Cotton Production Section of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Admini- 
stration has set up a department to 
assist in a south-wide educational pro- 
gram for cotton farmers. Teaching ma- 
terial is being eee by this depart- 
ment to be used by vocational teachers 
of agriculture in evening classes and by 
county agricultural agents. 

This evening class material is being 
prepared on all phases of the cotton 
production program under the A.A.A. 
and is being widely used by more than 
1500 teachers of vocational agriculture 
in every cotton producing state. Through 
this educational program, the cotton 
farmer is given factual bases for deciding 
the vital issues of the day. 

In developing this movement for the 
cotton section of the A.A.A., Mr. C. A. 
Cobb, Chief of the Cotton Production 
Section, has called in the following 
men, prominent in the field of vocation- 
al education in the South to assist in 
developing this important educational 

rogram: J. W. Duggan and V. G. 

artin from Mississippi; E. R. Alex- 
ander, Texas; W. G. Crandall and T. L. 
Ayers, South Carolina; R. L. Daven- 
port, Louisiana; J. T. Wheeler, Georgia. 





Rural Rehabilitation 


Federal officials responsible for the 
national program of rural rehabilitation 
are fully appreciative of the contribu- 
tion and assistance which can be supplied 
by the teachers of vocational agriculture 
and home economics in rural com- 
munities throughout the country. 

The special contribution of the 
vocational teachers of agriculture and 
home economics should be in providing 
instruction in regularly organized classes 
and in supervised practice related to 
this class instruction on the farms and 
in the homes. The instruction should 
be in subjects related directly to the 
problems and practices involved in the 
rehabilitation program. 


In order to carry out the intent and 
purpose of the proposed plan of co- 
Operation of vocational teachers with 
rural rehabilitation administrations, it 
is urged that the state supervisors of 
agriculture and home economics be 
members of the State Rural Rehabilita- 
tion Advisory Committee. 

In order that vocational teachers 
serving rural rehabilitation centers may 
travel from teaching center to teaching 
center and engage in related ros ee 
practice teaching on farms and in the 
homes of those receiving the rehabilita- 
tion service, some traveling allowance 
will be required. We are informed that 
such travel allowances may, at the 
discretion of the county relief admini- 
strators and with the approval of the 
state director of rural rehabilitation, be 
authorized from rural rehabilitation 
funds. 

Federal officials are holding numerous 
regional conferences throughout the 
country during late summer and early 
fall for the purpose of explaining the 
objectives and methods of the rural 
rehabilitation program. State super- 
visors of agriculture and home economics 
have been invited to attend these 
conferences. Mr. L. M. Sheffer, State 
Supervisor of Agriculture in Georgia, 
was drafted to assist in the national 
program for a few weeks. Vocational 
teachers interested in meeting their 
responsibilities and opportunities in 
connection with this extensive rural 
rehabilitation program should immedi- 
ately get in touch with their respective 
state supervisors and through them 
with the state director of rural rehabili- 
tation. The state vocational supervisors 
are urged to get in touch with and 
cooperate with the state director of 
rural rehabilitation as soon as possible 
while plans are being formulated. 





The George-Ellzey Law 


An Act to — for the further 
development of vocational education in 
the several States and Territories. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That for 
the purpose of providing for the further 
development of vocational education 
in the several States and Territories 
there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1935, the sum of $3,000,000; 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1936, 
the sum of $3,000,000; and for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1937, the sum of 
$3,000,000. One third of this sum each 
year shall be allotted to the States and 
Territories in the proportion that their 
farm population bears to the total farm 
population of the United States, ex- 
clusive of the insular possessions, ac- 
cording to the United States census last 
preceding the end of the fiscal year in 
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which any such allotment is to be 
made, and shall be used for the salaries 
of teachers, supervisors, and directors 
of agricultural subjects in such States 
and Territories. One third of the sum 
appropriated for each fiscal year shall 
be allotted to the States and Territories 
in the proportion that their rural 
population bears to the total rural 
population of the United States, ex- 
clusive of the insular possessions, ac- 
cording to the United States census 
last preceding the end of the fiscal year 
in which any such allotment is to be 
made, and shall be used for the salaries 
of teachers, supervisors, and directors 
of home-economics subjects in such 
States and Territories. One third of the 
sum appropriated for each fiscal year 
shall be allotted to the States and 
Territories in the proportion that their 
nonfarm population bears to the total 
nonfarm population of the United 
States, exclusive of the insular pos- 
sessions, according to the United States 
census last preceding the end of the 
fiscal year in which any such allotment 
is to be made, and shall be used for the 
salaries of teachers, supervisors, and 
directors of trade and industrial-edu- 
cation subjects in such States and 
Territories: Provided, That the allotment 
of funds to any State or Territory for 
each of the three purposes enumerated 
in this section shall be not less than a 
minimum of $5,000 for any fiscal year, 
and there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for each of the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1935; June 30, 1936; 
and June 30, 1937, the sum of $84,603, 
or so much thereof as may be needed, 
which shall be used for the purpose of 
providing the minimum allotments to 
the States and Territories provided for 
in this section. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of carrying 
out the provisions of this Act there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated to 
the Department of the Interior, Office of 
Education, for vocational education, 
for each of the fiscal years ending June 
30, 1935, June 30, 1936, and June 30, 
1937, the sum of $100,000, to be ex- 
pended for the same purposes and in the 
same manner as provided in section 7 
of the Act approved February 23, 1917, 
as amended October 6, 1917. 

Src. 3. The Secretary of the Treasury, 
upon the certification of the United 
States Commissioner of Education, shall 
pay, in equal semiannual payments, on 
the Ist day of July and January of each 
year, to the custodian of each State as 
designated in the Act approved Febru- 
ary 23, 1917, the moneys to which it is 
entitled under the provisions of this 
Act. 

Szc. 4. The appropriations made by 
this Act shall be in addition to, and 
shall be subject to the same conditions 
and limitations as, the appropriations 
made by the Act entitled “‘An Act to 
provide for the promotion of vocational 
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education; to provide cooperation with 4 


the States in the promotion of such 


education in agriculture and in the ¥ 
trades and industries; to provide co- ¥ 


Operation with the States in the prep- 
aration of teachers of vocational sub- 
jects; and to appropriate money and 


regulate its expenditures’, approved @ 


February 23, 1917, except that the 
appropriations made by this Act for 


home economics shall be subject to the ¢& 
conditions and limitations applicable 2 
to the appropriations for agricultural = 


purposes under such Act of February 23, 
1917, with the exception of that part 
of section 10 thereof which requires 
directed or supervised practice for at 
least six months per year; that such 
moneys as are provided by this Act for 
trade and industrial subjects may be 
expended for part-time classes operated 
for less than one hundred and forty- 
four hours per year; and that the 
appropriations available under section 
2 of this Act shall be available for 
expenses of attendance at meetings of 
educational associations and other 
organizations, which in the opinion of 
the Commissioner, are necessary for the 
efficient discharge of the provisions of 
this Act. 


Approved, May 21, 1934. 


A Brief Analysis of the Law 

The George-Ellzey Law continues 
and increases the appropriations former- 
ly available under the George-Reed 
Law, the George-Reed Law expiring 
June 30, 1934. The George-Ellzey Law 
authorizes appropriations to supple- 
ment those provided in the Smith- 
Hughes Act. Hence, no action by any 
state legislature is necessary in order 
to accept the provisions of the new law. 
Funds available under this law may be 
expended in accordance with present 
state plans. Some slight change has 
been made in the law governing the 
use of these funds for trade and in- 
industrial education purposes. 


The law will be in effect for three 
years July 1, 1934 to June 30, 1937. 


This law authorizes appropriations 
of slightly more than $1,000,000 per 
year in each of the fields of agricultural, 
trade and industrial and home economics 
education. The law provides for a 
minimum annual appropriation of 
$5,000 in each of these fields to each 
state 

It is not only wise but absolutely 
essential that each state make plans 
immediately for the wise expenditure of 
these funds. Unless these funds are used 
and are used wisely in the extension of 
our program of vocational education, 
it will be difficult, if not even impossible, 
to secure the enactment of a similar 
measure in 1937. Plans for the 1937 
legislation are already being formulated. 


>» 


visions of which the staff of the Home 
Economics Education Service could be 


increased, it was possible to limit her 


territory to the twelve Southern States. 


Few people have endeared themselves 
personally, as did Miss Thomas, to the 
groups with whom they worked. This 
is very clearly shown by the hundreds 


YG of messages of sympathy that came to 
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William Penn Hotel 
Pittsburgh 


It is highly probable that this new 
legislation will contain some provisions 
not in the present law. 


The complete law is given in this 
issue of the New Bulletin in the hopes 
that our membership will study the law 
and send in suggestions as to how this 
law can be improved upon to make our 
vocational program more effective when 
it comes time for additional legislation 
to be introduced. 


Edith M. Thomas 


The field of Home Economics sus- 
tained an immeasurable loss in the 
passing of Edith M. Thomas, Regional 
Agent for Home Economics Education 
in the Southern States. With untiring 
efforts, Miss Thomas, for a quarter of a 
century, had devoted her entire time 
and attention to Home Economics 
Education. 

Miss Thomas’ success as a member 
of the Home Economics staff of Hood 
College, Frederick, Maryland, an in- 
stitution of which she was also a 
graduate, brought to her in 1918 the 
State Supervisorship of Florida,where 
she inaugurated, and for two years 
most ably directed the new vocational 
program in home economics. In 1920 
she became State Supervisor of Home 
Economics in North Carolina, a position 
from which after three years of splendid 
service she was called to Washington, 
D. C., ta work under the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education as Regional 
Agent for Home Economics Education 
in the Southern and North Atlantic 
Regions. This position she held until 
July 1, 1929. when by the passage of the 
George-Reed Act, through the pro- 


her family, not only from the Southern 


and North Atlantic Regions, but other 


%/% parts of the country when the sad news 
yl, of her death was learned. 


Hood College, Frederick, Maryland, 
has already provided for a testimonial 
to her because of her valuable service to 
home economics education there, not 
only as Head of the Home Economics 
staff in that institution when the depart- 
ment was organized, but for her fine 
contributions (1927-1931) as a member 
of the Board of Trustees, and her ex- 
ceptional work as President of the 
Hood College Alumni Association (1931 
to the time of her death, July 11, 1934). 
This testimonial is to be in the form of a 
niche or alcove in the Hood College 
Library, which will be known as the 
the “‘Edith M. Thomas Niche’’, and 
will be devoted to home economics 
literature, including a considerable num- 
ber of books in that field which Miss 
Thomas had collected for her own use. 
Fifty dollars will be appropriated each 
year by the Alumnae Association to be 
spent for books in the field of Home 
Economics so as to keep the library up 
to date in Home Economics publi- 
cations. 


Miss Thomas was not only a member 
of all national organizations having to 
do with Home Economics education, 
but also a working member of. such 
organizations, never failing to do her 
part, no matter what the task. 


A few of the many beautiful qualities 
displayed by Miss Thomas, which will 
always be cherished by those who knew 
her best, were her enthusiasm and 
interest in progressive ideas in education 
and ability to inspire others with her 
vision; her generous and kindly spirit, 
always seeing the good as outweighing 
the bad in people and _ situations; 
her fine sense of humor; her appreci- 
ation and enjoyment of people, especi- 
ally young people, whose point of 
view she seemed to grasp so clearly; her 
interest in child development and happy 
family life; and her faithful and un- 
tiring devotion to her work. 











| ‘Just think of freckles— 
| what a nice tan they’d 
| make if they’d only get 
| together” 
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What Shall We Name It? 


President Fife appointed a committee 
consisting of Messrs. L. H. Dennis, 
A. K. Getman, R. W. Selvidge, Jacob 
Spies, Miss Elisabeth Amery and Thom- 
as H. Quigley, chairman to make 
recommendations as to the future of 
our News Bulletin. 


Among the recommendations that the 
committee has made was one to the 
effect that this fall there be two issues 
of the News Bulletin, as usual, but 
in late September and middle November 


investigation and suggestions dictate 
is most consistent with the high pro- 
fessional standard that the committee 
is recommending for our official voice 
and with the securing of a reasonable 
revenue from advertising. 

But while it is hoped that the 
publication will maintain a high pro- 
fessional standard it is the plan to main- 
tain this standard with a popular style 
that will not only appeal to the vo- 
cational education or practical arts 
specialists in the field covered by the 
article, but that will appeal especially 





Clifford B. Connelley Trade School, Pittsburgh 


instead of August and November, and 
in a greatly reduced number of pages as 
you can see by this issue. These two 
issues are for the purpose of our Associ- 
ation maintaining contact with its 
members and presenting the necessary 
minimum of news and convention 
announcements. The two issues this 
fall will just be temporary stop gaps 
while a permanent | in regard to 
the official organ of our Association is 
being worked out 

And it is in regard to this permanent 
policy that the committee wishes to 
take council with the members of the 
Association. The committee's tentative 
recommendations on this permanent 
policy propose that the new publication 
after the coming November issue be of 
such a standard in regard to the items 
appearing in it, the editing, the proof 
reading and the workmanship as will 
enable it to be compared favorably with 
the journals of other American edu- 
cational and professional organizations. 

As at present it is proposed that this 
official organ appear four times per 
year—late September, middle Novem- 
ber, February and early May. 

The size recommended for the pub- 
lication will be seven inches by nine 
or nine by twelve whichever later 


to the lay person in business, on the 
farm and in the home and to the general 
school administrator. 


First and foremost the committee 
recommends that the publication con- 
tinue as what might be called the 
“house organ’’ of our Association. As 
such it would feature editorial com- 
ments by the President of the Associ- 
ation, nation-wide vocational education 
news, vocational education news from 
the states and from state vocational 
education associations, convention news 
and announcements and book reviews. 

Of next importance would be the 
publication's function as a reporter of 
the high lights of the annual con- 
vention and of the significant con- 
tributions made by participants in the 
convention. In some cases only live 
resumes of papers would be printed. In 
other cases papers would be reproduced 
in full. In any case every effort would 
be made to make this reporting live, 
valuable and worthy of the effort and 
thought that the convention participant 
put into his contribution. 


Lastly there would appear from time 
to time, significant articles written by 
leaders in industry, labor, agriculture 
and commerce who have manifested an 
interest in the various forms of vo- 


» 


cational education. There would be 
occasional articles by leaders in the 
general and vocational education fields. 
The outcomes of researches significant 
to vocational education would be a 
part of this feature. This feature of the 
official organ would have as its purpose 
the formation of a body of vocational 
education opinion by such leaders and 
in such a form as would interestingly 
increase the knowledge of the aims and 
accomplishments of vocational edu- 
cation on the part of the lay people, 
school administrators who it is hoped 
will be attracted to reading our official 
journal. 

From the foregoing it is readily ap- 
parent that it is proposed to make this 
publication strictly a professional journ- 
al of a professional association and in 
no particular whatever in conflict with 
the journals of other professional groups 
or with the excellent magazines that 
serve other purposes in the vocational 
education and practical arts fields. 


This official journal should have a 
name, cover, and a page make-up 
appropriate to its purpose. 


Now while this committee solicits 
suggestions on all the points in these 
proposals it is especially desirous of the 
following: 

1. That all interested members of 
this Association write to the executive 
secretary, Mr. Lindley H. Dennis, 
suggestions as to a name for the pro- 
posed publication. 


2. That all interested member 
teachers of printing’ or the graphic arts 
or design in any form send to Mr. Dennis 
suggestions as to designs for the cover 
and page make-ups. 


Maybe you will say what we shall name 
it and how it will look. 


3. Please write Secretary Dennis 
expressing vour opinion relative to the 
plans for our publication as set forth 
in this report. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Committee on Publication 





Special Railroad Rates Pittsburgh 
Convention 


Arrangements have been made with 
the various railroad passenger associ- 
ations for round-trip railroad tickets at 
one and one-third fare for the round- 
trip, on identification certificate plan, 
to attend the Pittsburgh Convention of 
the A.V.A. 


Identification certificates will be sent 
to secretaries of state vocational associ- 
ations, state directors and state super- 
visors of vocational education in ample 
time for A.V.A. members to secure the 


same. 
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TABLE 1. 
Allotment to the States and Territories of Federal vocational education 
funds authorized to be appropriated under the George-Ellzey Act (Public 
No. 245, Approved May 21, 1934); Fiscal years ending June 30, 1935-1937. 
(Figures supplied by U. S. Office of Education.) 














For salaries of teachers, supervisors and directors 
State 
or Total Of Of trade and} Of home 
Territory agricultural | industrial | economics 
subjects subjects subjects 

ORS cc ncigar $3,084,603.00]$1,031,019.75|$1,032,191.60/$1,021,391.65 
pi ere 93,135.83 43,759.65 14,181.83 35,194.35 
| aera 15,286.94 5,000.00 5,000.00 5,286.94 
Arkansas......... 71,762.61 36,550.17 7,981.72 27,230.72 
California........ 103,235.99 20,259.34 54,912.31 28,064.34 
Colorado......... 26,957.25 9,234.22 8,176.60 9,546.43 
Connecticut...... 30,299.37 5,000.00 16,507.46 8,791.91 
Delaware........ 15,000.00 5,000.00 5,000.00 5,000.00 
ae 35,131.68 9,108.65 12,914.11 13,108.92 
COMGRe. 5... -.. 99,743.24 46,314.07 16,180.15 37,249.02 
Seer 16,988.56 6,150.06 5,000.00 5,838.51 
eee 141,551.42 32,625.19 72,011.89 36,914.34 
On See 79,577.66 26,544.44 26,338.99 26,694.23 
PO ys oi6 cer ed ne 75,743.10 31,928.34 16,213.17 27,601.59 
WES or 5 ib ss 57,137.61 23,089.74 12,746.59 21,301.28 
Kentucky........ 87,624.79 38,413.16 15,616.26 33,595.37 
Louisiana........ 64,385.30 27,119.04 13,801.93 23,464.33 
BES cargo mcermceta: 21,191.88 5,582.94 6,802.52 8,806.42 
Maryland........ 35,042.23 7,752.87 15,138.51 12,150.85 
Massachusetts... . 57,547.23 5,000.00 44,809.04 7,738.19 
Michigan........ 98,133.56 25,544.93 44,087.68 28,500.95 
Minnesota....... 71,525.22 29,232.88 18,119.74 24,172.60 
Mississippi. ..... 82,441.92) 44,496.42} 7,025.68, 30,919.82 
BeMOUH. 3... 5. 96,454.11 36,387.58 27,309.67 32,756.86 
Montana......... 18,277.94 6,679.93 5,000.00 6,598.01 
Nebraska........ 44,229.32 19,122.97 8,603.35 16,503.00 
PE oo eae ce 15,000.00 5,000.00 5,000.00 5,000.00 
New Hampshire. . 15,000.00 5,000.00 5,000.00 5,000.00 
New Jersey....... 60,453.69 5,000.00 42,462.14 12,991.55 
New Mexico..... 16,035.83 5,179.26 5,000.00 5,856.57 
New York....... 190,615.77 23,505.47| 128,878.71 38,231.59 
North Carolina. 112,967.34 52,236.85 17,052.86 43,677.63 
North Dakota. . 28,473.33 12,971.53 5,000.00: 10,501.80 
MPD kee ware 3 133,843.01 33,081.63 61,175.07 39,586.31 
Oklahoma........ 77,466.22 33,435.59 14,898.52 29,132.11 
oo 23,817.83 7,302.66 7,928.52 8,586.65 
Pennsylvania... . 180,579.47 27,970.81 95,285.92 57,322.74 
Rhode Island. .... 17,286.75 5,000.00: 7,286.75 5,000.00 
South Carolina... 64,159.77 29,922.51 8,929.47 25,307.79 
South Dakota.... 28,138.31 12,740.08 5,000.00 10,398.23 
Tennessee. ....... 86,726.44 39,684.15 15,214.90 31,827.39 
, | ee 178,077.40) 76,800.99 37,708.02 63,568.39 
Utah 15,000.00 5,000.00 5,000.00) 5,000.00 
VGQMOME 50.052 15,000.00 5,000.00 5,000.00 5,000.00 
VN s 50.552 ys 77,295.40 31,041.94 15,974.93 30,278.53 
Washington...... 36,179.26 9,949.57 13,668.05 12,561.64 
West Virginia.... 51,466.78 14,663.44 13,900.7°} .22,902.55 
Wisconsin....... 76,745.11 28,766.16 22,347.75 25,631.20 
Wyoming........ 15,000.00] 5,000.00} 5,000.00} — 5,000.00 
] | nr eee 15,000.00 5,000.00 5,000.00 5,000.00 
| ae eee 15,870.52 5,870.52 5,000.00 5,000.00 
NO SE PE AEN Beri ee PPC en comers mec ke 
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TABLE 2. Allotment of Federal vocational education funds appropriated under 
the Smith-Hughes Act for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1935 to 1941 1/ 
(Figures furnished by U. S. Office of Education.) 
































Agriculture: Trade Teacher train- 

For salaries of | industry and | ing: For sal- 

State Total teachers, super-| home eco- | aries of teach- 

visors, and nomics: For | ers and main- 

directors salaries of tenance ot 

teachers teacher training 

y | epee 2. /$7,157,977.62}2 /$3,018,853.83}2 /$3,049,265.27|2 /$1,089,858.52 
Alabama....... 160,268.82 106,018.23 32,611.15 21,639.44 
Asinoga. ....... 35,926.19 15,926.19 10,000.0C 10,000.00 
Arkansas....... 113,969.95 82,028.87 16,776.23 15,164.85 
California...... 313,266.41 84,540.06 182,301.17 46,425.18 
Colorado....... 61,536.56 28,757.35 22,779.21 10,000.00 
Connecticut.... 89,214.52 26,484.45 49,589.77 13,140.30 
Delaware....... 30,000.00} 10,000.00 10,000.0C 10,000.00 
MNES os Se 84,785.54 39,488.86 33,290.52 12,006.16 
Gecrgis........: 175,228.68 112,207.67 39,236.98 23,784.03 
MMO oo bs cass 37,587.72 17,587.72 10,000.00 10,000.00 
GON 5.2 420,534.11 111,199.48 246,935.68 62,398.95 
Indiana........ 185,584.34 80,412.77 78,689.02 26,482.55 
Oe 146,260.73 83,146.09 42,908.77 20,205.87 
Se eee 111,527.42 64,167.24 31,978.46 15,381.69 
Kentucky Sexqass 157,592.30) 101,201.53 35,010.22 21,380.55 
Louisiana...... 124,390.87 70,683.15 36,522.14 17,185.58 
Maine....... 50,615.30 26,528.15 14,087.15 10,000.00 
Maryland...... 92,659.43 36,602.80 42,714.98 13,341.65 
Massachusetts. 225,939.31 23,310.27 167,878.22 34,750.82 
Michigan...... 270,137.03 85,855.27 144,684.11 39,597.65 
Minnesota. ..... 148,887.03 72,816.70 55,103.85 20,966.48 
Mississippi... . 124,424.02 93,141.81 14,847.09 16,435.12 
Missouri... .... 209,813.81 98,675.62 81,459.38 29,678.81 
Montana....... 39,875.61 19,875.61 10,000.00 10,000.00 
Nebraska..... ae 82,280.54 49,713.06 21,299.32 11,268.16 
Nevada........ 30,000.00) 10,000.00 10,000.00 10,000.00 
New Hampshire 32,679.49) 10,714.23 11,965.26 10,000.00 
New Jersey. .... 218,495.63 39,135.29 146,312.71 33,047.63 
New Mexico.... 37,642.12 17,642.12 10,000.00 10,000.00 
New York...... 679,136.35 115,167.53 461,031.10 102,937.72 
North Carolina 192,981.96 131,572.98 35,484.35 25,924.63 
North Dakota 51,635.26 31,635.26 10,000.00 10,000.00 
an aa 371,096.69) 119,248.45 197,495.50 54,352.74 
Oklahoma...... 143,352.81 87,756.55 36,002.87 19,593.39 
Oregon..... : 57,324.88) 25,866.11 21,458.77 10,000.00 
Pennsylvania... 537,709.58 172,677.04 286,273.09 78,759.45 
Rhode Island... 47,842.03 10,000.00 27,842.03 10,000.00 
South Carolina. . 106,714.19 76,236.31 16,259.29 14,218.59 
South Dakota... 51,323.28 31,323.28 10,000.00 10,000.00 
Tennessee...... 156,555.22 95,875.76 39,282.82 21,396.64 
Texas. . 343,814.26 191,491.24 104,691.96 47,631.06 
| See: 35,132.76 13,466.11 11,666.65 10,000.00 
Vermont....... 33,424.97 13,424.97 10,000.00 10,000.00 
Virginia....... 145,433.63 91,209.95 34,419.18 19,804.46 
Washington... 89,381.85 37,840.26 38,757.07 12,784.52 
West Virginia... 104,667.0€ 68,990.85 21,535.80 14,140.41 
Wisconsin...... 169,327.3€ 77,210.55 68,083.37 24,033.44 
Wyoming...... 30,000.00) 10,000.00 10,000.00 10,000.00 
Hawali........ 30,000.00 10,000.00 10,000.00 10,000.00 
Puerto Rico..... 105,000.00 30,000.00 60,000.00 15,000.00 
1/ Based on census of population in 1930. For years 1942 to 1951 allotments will 


be based upon returns of population at the census of 1940. 


2/ 


Does not include the special appropriation to the Territory of Hawaii and to 
the Island of Puerto Rico. 
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DOCKED IN WASHINGTON! 


Or, why The Ship dropped anchor in the Potomac 


ITH the Midwest drought 

lowering the water level, 

The Ship is thankful it 

returned from Detroit as 

soon as the ice broke. There was some 

difficulty in getting President Ray Fife 

willing to return to Columbus. On the 

Detroit dock Paul Cressman waved bon 

voyage to his Pennsylvania friends be- 

fore turning his back forever on Gover- 
nor Pinchot. 


When the Ship swung a mean rudder 
‘round the Grand Banks and headed 
sou’sou’west for New York, Captain 
Farnham seemed at sea as to ultimate 
destination. Tom Quigley thought we 
ought to tie up in the Hudson to watch 
the review of the Fleet. But the Navy 
under Ed Cherry had already laid siege 
to Greenwich Village, making that port 
uninteresting. So Treasurer Sylvester 
pleaded that we take him as far as Fort 
Henry even if he and John Seidel would 
have to swim ashore and scare all the 
Baltimore oysters. It was at this 
juncture that your Executive Secretary 
Dennis cast the die for the Potomac. 
“It’s Washington or I'll wire General 
Johnson and have all of you swinging 
from the yardarm with a code in your 
midriff.’ So, blow me down, we were 
on our way to see Will Rogers’ Senators. 


The upper New York state crowd, in- 
cluding Oakley Furney, took it pretty 
well when we threw them into the 
drink off Ambrose Light, but Bauder of 
Philadelphia was not pleased at the 
prospect of thirty miles of swimmin 
against the tide until he could sight Old 
Billy Penn standing aloft Vare's City 
Hall, overlooking the unbuilt TRADE 
School. 

Once anchored near Washington, the 
Ship lost its Crew in the cherry blossoms 
and Child’s restaurants, leaving Com- 
modore Ralph Newing no choice about 
that being port for the summer. If you 
know Washington as an incinerator you 
realize that Congress has ample reason 
for going home and the President was 
justified in picking out cooler Panama 
and Hawaii for a little tour. Why it’s 
so hot there that the tar from between 
the deck boards ran down into the bilge 
and spoiled some Athenian seeds Paul 
Chapman was sprouting in the lower 
holds. Every evening the top of Wash- 
ington Monument bent over as wilted 
as a turnip top in Elisabeth Amery’s 
school kitchen. The only piece the 
Marine Band could play was‘ ‘Hot Lips’’. 

One of the ways to cool off in Wash- 
ington is to look a fish-eyed hotel clerk 
in the beak as he tells you that the only 
rooms available are eight dollars up 
and that while just at the moment he 


has none of them, he will arrange to 
have your baggage checked and per- 
haps in a few days see that you are 
taken care of with a somewhat better 
room with bath. Fred Bishop, in- 
veterate hotel-clerk mongoose, was so 
chilled by this experience that he re- 
turned to the Ship with nipped ears 
and chilblains. But in July the high 
school children ceased to come, the 
nurses’ conventions were at an end and 
hotel rates and other signs of plague 
ebbed and waned. 











BETTER STANDARDS 


SCHOOL BUSINESS 


























Jim Farley, potentate of accreditation, 
held a ‘‘non political’’ breakfast for the 
Democratic contingent of the Crew in 
his wardrobe and bath in the P. O. 
Building. On the mantel-piece shone the 
Farley heraldic seal, a  ppremighnary 
pork barrel with crossed meat axes. 

For real quiet and peace in the Capitol 
City the Crew visited Hoover's Palace 
of Industry where an avenging thumb 
has erased most of the brass plates and 
all franking privileges. Evidently there 
was one of the places at which the 
Administration did not believe in con- 
tinued experimentation. 

But plenty that directly concerned 
the Ship happened in Washington this 
summer. The George-Ellzey bill zoomed 
through for three years, and Frank 
Cushman went on the air with the new 
4,000 hour apprentice program which, 
as you know, is to be guided by State 
Directors, based on an earlier study of 
training conditions under the Codes. 
F. C. Passenger Dennis oriented Con- 
gress to the situation and proved the 
wisdom of A.V.A. being represented 
on Capitol Hill. 


| ica Sk a 


George Hambrecht says that when the industrial 
activity curve starts upward the cry will hit the 
welkin for trained men, but those who were the 
unemployed have gone and are beyond the call. 
J. R. Hawke reports this man power has been 
swept away like haze before dawn, and it will 
never be reassembled as it was even five years ago. 
Dr. Whitney states that the cry will be for youth, 
—not undirected youth, but youth whose vo- 
cational training has been articulated with general 
education. Now, says President Fife, is the time 
to sow the good seed of adequate well-rounded 
vocational education. 

But, Robert Small asks, what has this to do 
wich Pittsburgh stogies and the trek across the 
Alleghenies to the Smoky City? 

While the Crew are sanding down decks, scrap- 
ing barnacles, sewing sail, che flash-flash-flash in 
the radio room has kept the Ship in touch with 
preparations for Pittsburgh. Russell Greenley says 
the August third program meeting was something 
to write home about. There’s a double meaning in 
that, but December will tell. 

Other news of ships, sealing wax and kings: 

Larry Tice turned his shore leave into one of 
those affairs where the best man wears a white 
gardenia and about all that Larry had to say was 
a meek, ‘I do’’. However, we have word through 
the Bruces that Larry's judgment will assist him 
in trading dances at all Ship affairs. 

Some new faces will be seen on the Ship's bridge 
with bi-annual elections this fall. The place is 
getting cluttered with Commodores so that one 
or two Admirals will have to be taken off the 
half-shell. 

First Mate John Claude is promising some sur- 
prises in Ship stunts at the William Penn, through 
the cooperation of Dr. Graham's local cased 
nators, including such old friends of the Ship as 
Jerry Whitney, Tony Goldberger, Frank Levitt, 
Fred Boland, Joe Speer. 

The Ship appreciates the appointment of Jimmy 
Glenn to aac exhibits for that means we have 
another friend on the job at Pittsburgh to see that 
booths are well laid out, attractive, and ready for 
occupancy when the Ship hits port in December. 

Fred Gross was last heard from in Denver going 
west. Perhaps Fred followed FDR to Honolulu or 
at least on the way to ask Ed Lee's guidance on 
some new equipment for superintendents of 
schools. 

Walter Stoll is doing nicely in the Southwest, 
but hopes to get back on deck in 1935. That 
applies to Charlie Roper who is now advancing 
the merits of texts in progressive geography in 
the Midwest. 

Lee Arduser is pioneering a movement for 


sanity on accreditation and also furthering the’ 


educational movement at CCC camps nationally. 

Radio Officer Full is always glad to send his 
friends in AVA a copy of his unique football 
schedule. 

At the Pittsburgh meeting the manufacturers 
and publishers of vocational materials will express 
their faith in the future of the AVA by exhibiting 
on the Ships’ deck. By coming on board you can 
show them your appreciation of their confidence 
and support. For that collaboration they pledge 
to help you fight the opposition that seeks to 
disintegrate your work and defeat your re. 

Because of low water the Ship has decided to go 
overland to Pittsburgh. All delegates who want 
to take the cross-country tour over the old Cones- 
toga Roadbed and thus fox the Atterburys should 
drop a line or a painter to Captain Farnham asking 
for a hammock and a belay pin. The hammock is 
to stay awake in and the belay pin is to swat any 
politician who attempts to stop the onward 
march of AVA. 

See you on deck, me hearties. 

Nautically yours, 
WALDO WRIGHT 
Commodore Rtd. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


By RAY FIFE, President of the American Vocational Association, Columbus, Ohio 


*““What Do I Get?” 


During the summer of 1934, the 
writer addressed a state conference of 
vocational teachers on the subject, 
“The Program of the American Vo- 
cational Association.’’ The many ac- 
complishments of the association dur- 
ing the year and its plans for the future 
were discussed in detail. The address 
was terminated with a fair degree of 
self-satisfaction on the part of the 
speaker. Imagine my surprise as well as 
my chagrin when, at the close of the 
session, a beginning teacher approached 
me and asked ‘‘Mr. Fife, if I join the 
American Vocational Association, what 
will I get for my money?’’ As I look 
back on the explanation which I 
offered in answer to the question, I am 
not sure that it was either logical or 
convincing. If I muster up sufficient 
courage at some future date, I expect to 
make inquiry concerning that teacher's 
membership in the association. From 
my vantage point of years of intimate 
contact with the many benefits accruing 
from membership in the American Vo- 
cational Association I found it difficult 
to realize, at first, that there could be 
any question as to the direct connection 
between the program of an organi- 
zation and the group and individual 
benefits accruing to its membership. 
Yet I had only to hark back to my own 
professional beginning in a rural school, 
which was not even dignified by being 
located at a crossroads, to realize that 
the question was a very natural one. 


Will the reader bear with me if, in 
my final message, I discuss the above 
question as an individual member and 
not as an officer of the Association? 
What do I get from my membership in 
the American Vocational Association? 














Ray Fife 


To me, it means what certain of my 
more aristocratic friends might call a 
position but which I, in vocational 
education, still persist in terming a 
‘“‘job’’. To those who have inherited 
wealth or to those who find it possible 
to live without food, clothing or 
shelter, this motive may seem to be un- 
worthy and possibly even disgraceful, 
but to one who falls in neither class 
such a motive is neither unimportant 
nor unworthy. I do not possess the 
wealth necessary to permit me to dis- 
pense with a personal income. I am not 
subsidized by those who possess or 
have possessed wealth. In spite of 
evident need for abstinence, I crave 
three ‘‘squares’’ a day. I have no im- 





mediate intention of joining a nudist 
colony. I have not found it possible to 
make any arrangements with landlords 
whereby very humble shelter is pro- 
vided without some financial remuner- 
ation on my part. If some kindly. bene- 
factor will favor me with a bequest of 
even a fraction of a million dollars, I 
shall agree to membership in many 
organizations based on paral altruistic 
motives. Until such bequest is actually 
in my possession, I fear I shall continue 
to be sufficiently prosaic and possibly 
selfish enough to retain an intense 
interest in the national organization 
which protects my job. 


From a personal and perhaps selfish 
point of view, I have an equal interest 
in another form of protection. I am 
interested in membership in the organi- 
zation or organizations which will 
leave me free to pursue a profession 
which I have chosen as my life's work. 
Such protection rises above the level 
of sustenance and yet it is as vitally 
necessary to me if I am to enjoy my 
chosen occupation and if I am to be 
left reasonably free to pursue my work 
on a professional basis. 


Iam not ashamed to admit my interest 
in organization membership on a pro- 
tective basis because I recall that I pay 
membership fees in the form of taxes 
to another national organization called 
democratic government. This organi- 
zation incorporates the idea of pe 
tection to its membership as one of its 
cardinal principles. 


I receive another return from my 
membership in the American Vocational 
Association which makes the payment 
of my membership fee a privilege 
rather than an obligation. It is hardly 
necessary to state that I believe in the 
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cause of vocational education. I be- 
lieve in the philosophy of educational 
service to the common people of the 
United States which that cause repre- 
sents. If I possessed the national 
prestige of a Clarence Darrow or a 
Henry Ford, I should not have so much 
need of association with those of 
kindred belief in order to make my 
opinions felt in the councils of the 
state and nation. Since such prestige is 
not in immediate or ultimate prospect, 
if I wish to have my beliefs function 
outside my own local circle of influence, 
I must integrate myself with a national 
organization which expresses my be- 
liefs and my philosophy in an organized 
manner. ; 

I secure another return from my 
membership. If I believe in the cause of 
vocational education and in the service 
which it affords, I cannot be true to 
that cause and that service unless I 
invest something in the promotion and 
advancement of that cause and that 
service. Few causes are so universally 
recognized that they promote them- 
selves. Causes, particularly in these 
modern times, are advanced by the 
organized action of persons who believe 
in them. I have the satisfaction of 
knowing that my membership along 
with thousands of others makes possible 
the fair and legitimate promotion of 
the educational cause in which I 
believe. 

My membership in the American 
Vocational Association gives me pro- 
fessional contacts with my fellow 
workers which I could not secure in any 
other manner. Through the columns of 
the association magazine and the meet- 
ings of the association, I secure the 
information and stimulation which is 
necessary to growth in any profession. 
The thought is expressed so forcibly and 
so clearly in a recent article coming 
from Dr. D. A. Worcester, Teachers 
College, University of Nebraska, that 


I am taking the liberty of quoting from 
it. 


“IT do not recall that I have ever 
known a person who has stood high in 
his business or profession who has not 
actively affiliated himself with organi- 
zations, attended meetings, and read 
magazines concerned with his affairs. 
These seem to be the ways in which 
people keep up-to-date and alert to the 
new things which are going on. I 
should dislike to entrust myself or a 
member of my family to the care of a 
physician who does not belong to a 
medical association, who does not 
read professional journals, nor go to 
professional meetings. I would equally 
dislike to think that my child is being 
taught by a teacher who has not 
sufficient interest in her work to secure 
the information and the inspiration 
which come from such activities. 


‘Some think that most of those who 
attend professional meetings use these 
meetings as an excuse to go off for a 
pleasure trip or to free themselves from 
the responsibilities of their work. This 
is certainly not the attitude of any 
person who is really interested in his 
profession. A professional meeting 
should offer a constant opportunity to 
talk shop, to swap ideas and in general 
to find out what other persons are 
doing along the line of one’s work. 
Not onl ies one profit by the pro- 
grams of these meetings, but frequently 
he gains immensely through his con- 
versations in hotel lobbies and other 
places of informal discussion. 


“It does not follow, of course, that 
merely because a person spends a few 
days now and then in a town where a 
meeting is being held or that because 
he subscribes to a magazine that he is 
therefore professionally minded, but 
the professiona!lly-minded individuals 
do do these things, and the others who 
do them are at least taking a step in the 
right direction.”’ 


This leads me to my second question. 
How can the organization to which I belong 
be most effective? I am interested in this 
question in its relation to my earlier 
question because what | get from my 


membership in a national organization 
depends directly on the effectiveness of 
that organization. If I think nothing 
of what I give to that organization and 
think in terms only of what I may 
receive, I shall still be interested in the 
highest possible effectiveness as a means 
of receiving the largest returns on my 
membership investment. 


From my own personal point of view, 
an organization cannot be effective 
unless the members of that organi- 
zation have a belief in its purposes. 
That belief must be sufficiently strong 
to stimulate more than passive member- 
ship on my part. For an organization 
to be effective, the people of the nation 
must believe in the cause which it 
represents and the program which it 
projects. Following the passage of the 
George-Reed Act, a congressional secre- 
tary inquired of the writer, ‘‘How much 
did it cost to secure the passage of that 
bill?’’ The reply was made ‘‘We didn’t 
need money, this bill represents a 
cause in which the people believe.” 


To be most effective, an organization 
must include in its membership a 
majority of the profession which it 
represents. Not until a large majority 
of vocational education workers in the 
United States become members of the 
American Vocational Association, will 
it reach its maximum effectiveness. An 
effective organization is usually one 
which has a high degree of member- 
ship responsibility and participation. 
My only fear with regard to our na- 
tional office has been that too much of 
the responsibility and the work of the 
association would be left to the na- 
tional secretary with the result that 
our widespread interest, responsibility 
and participation of recent years would 
cease to function. Lastly, effective 
organization requires unified action. At 
times differences become matters of 
principle and of such importance that 
they cannot be reconciled but these 
times are rare indeed. There are issues 
which permit full and free discussion 
on the part of the entire membership. 
There are other issues which are so 
immediate that decisions must be made 
by the leadership of an organization. 
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I hope that the entire membership 
of the American Vocational Association, 
in terms of their own present and 
potential experiences, will answer the 

uestions, ‘What do I receive in return 
or my membership fee?’ ‘‘How can the 
work of my organization be made most 
effective?’’ If every person engaged in 
the vocational education movement 
will think through these two questions 
to their logical conclusion, we shall 
have not only a larger organization, 
we shall have a much more effective 
organization. 





Pittsburgh Convention 


With the souvenir booklet describing 
activities in vocational education in 
Pittsburgh and vicinity now on the 
press, and the program for the various 
meetings practically completed, Penn- 
sylvania’s second American Vocational 
Association convention which is to be 
held in Pittsburgh December 5-8, is an 
assured success. 


Dr. Ben G. Graham, Superintendent 
of the Pittsburgh Public Schools and 
honorary chairman of the con- 
vention, is pleased with the 
9 ge that is being made 
with the program and the 
arrangements. He is being as- 
sisted by Dr. Frank M. Leavitt, 
Associate Superintendent of 
Schools, Pittsburgh, chairman; 
Fred W. Boland, Director of 
Trade Training, Pittsburgh 
Schools, vice-chairman; and Dr. 
G. D. Whitney, Director of 
Vocational Teacher Training, 
University of Pittsburgh, sec- 
retary. 


“Pittsburgh with its enthu- 
siasm and its natural setting 
is ideal for the A.V.A. Con- 
vention at this particular 
time,’’ said Dr. Graham when 
asked about the Convention. 
“I believe this will be one of 
the finest meetings that voca- 
tional educators have experienced in 
years. The local committee through 
Dr. Leavitt and Dr. Whitney is putting 
forth every effort to make the conven- 
tion attractive and worthwhile.” 


The makers of the program have been 
fortunate in securing prominent na- 
tional economic, social and educational 
leaders to discuss some of the vital 
issues of the day. The general sessions 
will be addressed by Dr. John Ward 
Studebaker, United States Commission- 
er of Education; Mr. Philip Murray, 
representing the American Federation 
of Labor; Mrs. J. K. Pettengill of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers; and Dr. James N. Rule, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
Pennsylvania. 


Some of the live topics to be discussed 
are the following: Industrial Arts in 
the Reorganized Secondary School; 
The Out-of-School Farm Youth; The 
Rural Social Trends; Training in Con- 
sumer Education; Problems of Youth in 
a Modern Community; Recent Develop- 
mentsintheN.R.A. ApprenticeshipPlan; 
Apprenticeship as a National Youth 
Movement; Possibilities of Apprentice- 
ship in Occupations Other Than the 
Skilled Trades; General Educational 
Workers and Handicraft Education; 
Vocational Guidance as a Means of 
Economic and Social Adjustment; Effect 
of Recent Economic Changes on Com- 
mercial Occupations; and Placement and 
Follow-up as a Responsibility in Vo- 
cational Education. 

“At a meeting held in Pittsburgh 
with Dr. Belmont Farley of the N.E.A.; 
Dr. Ray Fife, President of the A.V.A.; 
and Dr. Frank M. Leavitt, Chairman 
of the Convention and Associate Super- 
intendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, final 
arrangements for broadcasting programs 
on national hook-ups were made,” 
said Dr. G. D. Whitney, secretary of the 
convention, in commenting about the 
progress which the officers are making. 





Lobby—William Penn Hotel 


He also pointed out that arrangements 
may be made to provide weekly pub- 
licity for vocational education during 
the entire year. 

Some unusual features will likely 
grow out of the programs of the home 
economics and the part-time trade and 
industrial sections. Miss Elisabeth 
Amery, State Supervisor of Home 
Economics Education, Maryland, and 
vice-president in charge of the home 
economics section, plans to build her 
program around the new ideas on home 
economics —— developed at the 
White House conference. 

The apprenticeship plan, which is 
to be furthered by executive order of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
through Miss Frances Perkins, Secretary 


» 


of the Department of Labor, will re- 
ceive the attention of the part-time 
trade and industrial education section. 
Dr. George P. Hambrecht, Director of 
the State Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, Wisconsin, will have charge of 
this program. 

Dr. Robert L. Cooley, active in the 
adult education movement in the United 
States, will take a prominent part in 
the part-time education section. Dr. 
Cooley, who has achieved national 
prominence as the Director of Vo- 
cational and Part-Time Education in 
Milwaukee, will appear on several 
programs. His message on adult edu- 
Cation is awaited with interest by 
persons engaged in this work. 


According to Chairman Frank M. 
Leavitt, the program on vocational 
guidance will be both timely and 
pertinent. The section is headed by a 
capable and outstanding schoolman, 
Dr. Edwin A. Lee, Superintendent of 
the San Francisco Public Schools. Dr. 
Lee has written much on vocational 
guidance and is recognized as a national 
authority in the field. 


Several important dinners and lunch- 
eons will be among convention 
features. R. W. Selvidge, Pro- 
fessor of Industrial Education 
at the University of Missouri, 
is in charge of a luncheon 
which will be sponsored by the 
industrial arts groups. A special 
dinner in connection with the 
meetings will be given by Phi 
Delta Kappa and other edu- 
cational fraternities. 





A.V.A. Radio Program 


For over a year President 
Fife has been working hard to 
complete arrangements for a 
radio program over a national 
network sponsored by the 
American Vocational Associa- 
tion. We are glad to announce 
that arrangements for this radio 
program have nearly been completed. 


An announcement of the complete 
program will be -sent out shortly 
through the state vocational staffs and 
state vocational associations. The pro- 
gram includes a number of industrial, 
labor, agricultural and home repre- 
sentatives of national reputation. 
Several vocational education leaders 
will also participate in the program. 
It is hoped that vocational leaders and 
teachers everywhere will make special 
arrangements to have teachers and 
students listen in on these programs. It 
would be very helpful if individuals 
and groups would express appreciation 
to the radio station through which the 
program was received. 
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Pittsburgh Hotels 


Hote! reservations for the A.V.A. 
Convention may be made through the 
Convention Bureau of the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce or directly with 
any of the hotels. Hotel William Penn, 
convention headquarters, is the largest 
in Pittsburgh with 1600 rooms. The 
hotels most conveniently situated to 
convention headquarters are the Fort 
Pitt, the Henry, and the Pittsburgher. 
The others, however, are not too far 
distant. 

In the residential section, Hotel 
Schenley and Webster Hall Hotel offer 
splendid accommodations.- These places 
are located near the Pittsburgh Board of 
Public Education, the University of 
Pittsburgh, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Carnegie Museum, the Mellon 
Institure of Industrial Research, the 
Bellefield Girls Trade School and numer- 
ous other places of civic and educational 
interest. 





The Apprentice Training Program 
and its Relationship to Vocational 
Education 


The Federal Committee on Apprentice 
Training and the State Organization 
Committees voice their appreciation for 
the cooperation extended by the leaders 
in Vocational Education. 


The Organization Committee in each 
state has one member representing the 
State Board of Vocational Education. 
The other members have been chosen 
from the State Department of Labor, 
the United States Employment Service, 
and the N.R.A. Compliance Division. 
The establishment of these State Organi- 
zation Committees has been perfected 
at eight regional conferences covering 
all the states. These conferences were 
led by Mr. William F. Patterson, 
Executive Secretary of the Federal 
Committee on Apprentice Training. 


The first responsibility of the State 
Organization Committee is to secure 
nominations for six or eight members 
of a State Committee or State Agency. 
Each Committee is to be composed of 
the following: 


One member from the State Depart- 

ment of Labor, 

One member from the State Depart- 

ment of Vocational Education, 

One member from the United States 

Employment Service, 

One member from the National Re- 

covery Administration, 

One or two representatives of the 

employers, 

One or two representatives of the 

employees. 

Members of the State Committee on 
Apprentice Training have been ap- 
pointed by Miss Frances Perkins, Secre- 
tary of Labor, for the following states: 
Wisconsin, Delaware, Wyoming, Colo- 


Hotel Total Rooms 
Business SECTION 
FORT PITT 700 


10th St. & Penn. Ave. 


HENRY 350 
Fifth Avenue 


PITTSBURGHER 400 
Diamond St. & Cherry Way 


ROOSEVELT 600 
Sixth Ave. & Penn. Ave. 


WILLIAM PENN 1600 
Grant Street 


RESIDENTIAL SECTION 


SCHENLEY 225 
Bigelow Blvd. & Fifth Ave 


WEBSTER HALL 700 
Fifth Avenue & Dithridge St. 


D—Double Room. 


DT—Double room with twin beds. 


> 
Rates Per Day 
With Bath Without Bath 
S  $2.00-3.50 S $2.00 
D = 3.50-4.00 D_ 3.00 
DT 3.50-4.50 
2.00-3.00 S 2.00 
3.50-4.00 D = 3.00 
DT 4.50-5.00 DT 3.50 
2.50-3.50 None 
4.50-5.00 
DT 5.00-6.00 
2.00-4.00 None 
3.50-6.00 
DT 5.00-6.00 
3.00 
5.00 
DT 6.00 
S 4.00-8.00 S:. 2 
D__ 6.00-10.00 yD 3.50 
With Shower Bath 
S 3.00-3.50 
D_ 5.00 
S 2.75-3.00 S 200 
D 3.75 D_ 3.00 


S—Single room. 








rado, lowa, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Maine, North Dakota, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. In all other states the 
Organization Committees are holding 
frequent meetings to secure the best men 
to represent the interests of the em- 
ployee, employer, and the apprentice. 


Following the appointment of State 
Committee members, the next responsi- 
bility will be to formulate a State Plan 
covering how the state is to carry out 
the provisions of the apprentice train- 
ing program. 

Vocational leaders on state staffs will 
be of great assistance in drawing up 
these plans. 


Correspondence from Labor interests, 
young men and young women, and em- 
ployers, pointedly indicates that this 
apprentice training program will place 
new demands on the Vocational Edu- 
cators. There will be new instructors 
to train, mew supervisory responsi- 
bilities in connection with work on the 
job, new problems of guidance, new 
programs to develop a broader field of 
contacts. Employers, employees, and 
those in educational work will be 
closely allied in administering the de- 
tails of this program, which is of great 
significance to youth and industry. 


It is the task of those administering 
the program to see that apprentices are 
trained in occupations where they are 
most needed and where future employ- 
ment is assured. It is a known fact that 
the broader the apprentice’s training, 
the greater his chance of steady em- 
ployment as a journeyman. 


The United States Office of Education 
has recently issued under date of 
September, 1934, a booklet entitled 
— Training Under the N.R.A. 
Codes.”’ 


Many publications, by the Office of 
the Federal Committee on Apprentice 
Training, in leaflet form are now in 
ayer of publication and will be help- 
ul to state workers. 


The instruction given in the school 
for apprentices is perhaps the most out- 
standing responsibility of Vocational 
Workers. They must provide a service 
which will not be looked upon by the 
employer as absurd and a waste of 
time but rather one of sufficient train- 
ing value to benefit both apprentice 
and employer. This school training 
program must be as much a part of the 
apprentice training as the experience on 
the job. Apprentices should not be con- 
sidered as having completed indentured 
apprenticeship until they have com- 
pleted both school training and practi- 
cal experience. Experience has shown 
that the more valuable the school pro- 
gram the more willing the employers 
are to send the apprentice to school. In 
developing the apprentice training pro- 
gram special emphasis has been placed 
on the use of Trade Advisory Commit- 
tees both State and Local. 

Successful experiences with apprentice 
training has shown that Trade Advisory 
Committees, composed of representa- 
tives of employers and employees, are 
necessary. 

Vocational people must formulate 
plans and programs which will capital- 
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ize on all the associated talents and 
authorities. A successful National Ap- 
prentice Training Program depends on 
the successful cooperation and coordi- 
nation of all State Departments. They 
must recognize the changing conditions 
demanding apprenticeship from which 
the ranks of aged may be filled and 
from which even leadership may be 
recruited. The standard measure is 
“The best opportunity for the ap- 
prentice.”’ 

Just as we are going to press, in- 
formation has come to us from Wm. F. 
Patterson, Executive Secretary of the 
Federal Committee on Apprentice Train- 
ing that twenty-four States already have 
the members of their State Committees 
on Apprentice Training officially ap- 
proved from Washington. These States 
are: Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Delaware, Idaho, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Mississippi, New Hamp- 
shire, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oregon, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 


As a necessary next step, these Com- 
mittees are now formulating the plan 
under which they will function. Ap- 
prentice Training will occupy a promi- 
nent position in the discussions at the 
Pittsburgh Convention. This will be an 
excellent opportunity to pool infor- 
mation about problems and experiences 
encountered in establishing the pro- 
gram. 





Progress Under 
the George-Ellzey Law 


The following excerpts from com- 
munications from a number of states 
give an idea of the fine development in 
vocational education already under way 
as a result of the passage by Congress 
last Spring of the George-Ellzey vo- 
cational law. 


CALIFORNIA 


Home Economics: We had a large 
program under the George-Reed Act 
and to maintain this program it will 
require all the money available under 
the George-Ellzey Act. Last year we 
had an increase in the all-day programs 
alone, of thirty-two per cent in the 
number organized during the previous 
year. It would seem from the present 
outlook that we would have a consider- 
able increase over the number organized 
the past year. Last year we were 
obliged to prorate our funds heavily so 
that I anticipate that we shall have a 
still heavier prorating of claims for the 
current year. In other words, what 
funds we have available will be entirely 
inadequate to meet the possible reim- 
bursement we may have to allow school 


districts. In regard to the adult pro- 
gram, the George-Reed moneys were 
applied to a few types of training only, 
including child development, economics 
of the home, family relationships, home 
nursing, foods, home art applied to in- 
terior decoration and house furnishing, 
dealing with the fundamental princi- 
ples of design only. Dress-making and 
millinery were not included in the 
eligible list and no basketry or such 
craft work relating to the home. 


Industrial: In the field of trade and 
industrial education we are very glad 
to have the additional appropriations 
provided under the George-Ellzey Act. 
During the past few years, with the 
exception of 1932, it has been necessary 
for us to prorate certain claims for reim- 
bursement for vocational trade and 
industrial education programs main- 
tained in the various secondary school 
districts of the state. With the increase 
appropriations it will be possible for us 
to so arrange our programs as to enable 
us to grant reimbursement in full for 
such vocational programs. We are 
planning to use some of the George- 
Ellzey Vocational Funds for the develop- 
ment of apprenticeship training in 
California in accordance with the NRA 
codes, as recommended by the Federal 
Committee on Apprentice Training. 
Under the provisions of the George- 
Ellzey Act it will be possible for us to 
work out cooperative arrangements for 
the employment of instructors of ap- 
prentices who will teach them on the 
job, and also for the employment of 
coordinators who will coordinate ap- 
prentice training programs with the 
schools. We hope to spend all of the 
additional appropriations provided 
under the George-Ellzey Act in the 
field of trade am industrial education. 
One of the distinct advantages to our 
program which is made possible under 
the George-Ellzey Act is that we can 
develop short unit programs on a 
shorter hourly basis than was possible 
under the requirements of the Smith- 
Hughes Act. 

Agricultural: The principal effect of 
the passage of the George-EllzeyLaw 
upon vocational agricultural education 
in California has been to retain and 
expand educational agencies already 
established rather than the introduction 
of new agencies. This year, we were 
able to include five new schools, and 
will probably take on about ten new 
ones next year. During the last few 
years, a number of departments suffered 
through losing second and third men 
although enrollment was increasing. 
We are interested in seeing that depart- 
ments get back to full teacher strength, 
as much as in the addition of new 
departments. Our average enrollment 
per department has gone up from 15 
pupils in 1917 to 54 pupils in 1934, 
while the average number of teachers 
has been dropping. In 1930-31 the 
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average number of pupils per teacher 
was 22; in 1933-34 it was 32. California 
will use all of the George-Ellzey money 
available during the current school 
year. Work will continue in assisting 
with provisions of the agricultural 
adjustment act. This includes night 
meetings for adults in which details 
of the act are studied and explained, 
community surveys of agricultural pro- 
duction, and working with other agen- 
Cies in contacting producers in matters 
concerning the act. 


CoNNECTICUT 


We expect to use all of the George- 
Ellzey money during the current school 
year of 1934-35. The most beneficial 
effect of the George-Ellzey Law from 
our viewpoint is the fact that it is a 
demonstration to legislatures in the 
state that the country as a whole views 
vocational education in a very favor- 
able light. The effect would be that we 
may more easily obtain funds for 
vocational education when such are 
required in Connecticut. 


FLoRIDA 


Home Economics: Thirty-one vocation- 
al day schools inaugurated with George- 
Reed funds are continued with George- 
Ellzey funds—Nine day schools have 
been added with the additional George- 
Ellzey funds—More part-time schools 
and evening school centers have been 
added with the George-Reed funds 
and will continue with the George- 
Ellzey funds—AlI funds allotted Florida 
for vocational home economics havebeen 
budgeted for 1934-35. The development 
of part-time schools, and also day 
schools, because of the flexibility of the 
policies is a new or special feature of’ 
the George-Ellzey Act. All available 
vocational home economics teachers 
have been employed, and we have a 
shortage of home economics trained 
teachers. 

Agriculture: The George-Ellzey Act 
has made possible continuation of our 
program of agricultural education for 
the negroes which during recent years 
has been financed from George-Reed 
funds. One new department has been 
added for this year. We have been able 
to expand the influence of our other 
programs through the release of Smith- 
Hughes funds possible only under the 
appropriations of the George-Ellzey 
Act. 

Trade and Industrial Education: The 
additional. appropriation under the 
George-Ellzey Act has made possible 
geographical spread of our program. 
Five new centers are planning to in- 
augurate part-time and extension work 
this year. One of these centers is more 
than a center, it is a county-wide 
program. The larger centers where our 
programs have been operative under 
the Smith-Hughes funds are enabled to 
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expand their programs to a great extent 
thus more nearly meeting the require- 
ments for vocational training a the 
unemployed and those who need train- 
ing for adjustment in their jobs. In the 
field of hotel training service our anti- 
cipated increase in enrollment is esti- 
mated at 900. Persons enrolling for this 
training are ones without ability in 
this particular field and who have no 
chance of employment without this 
specific training. 


GEORGIA 


The George-Ellzey Law has been 
the life-saver of the vocational depart- 
ment of the rural school of Georgia. 
Without the George-Ellzey funds to 
continue the agriculture and home 
economics training inaugurated by the 
George-Reed funds the rural vocational 
education would have —_— a 
widespread curtailment. The George- 
Ellzey Law has not only prevented such 
a disaster but has permitted of an en- 
couraging expansion in the services of 
vocational education to the L gon 
and prospective, adolescent and adult 
farmer and home maker, as well as a 
large expansion in vocational education 
for the present and prospective, em- 
ployed and unemployed, adolescent 
and adult, wage earners in the urban 
centers. Some of the facts include the 
increase in agricultural departments in 
rural high schools from 117 to 193, 9 
new home economics departments with 
an additional enrollment of 400 pupils, 
an unprecedented increase in enrollment 
in the full-time and part-time city 
vocational schools and a wholly reliable 
indication of the largest enrollment in 
the state’s history in the evening vo- 
cational classes of both rural and urban 
centers. In over 150 rural and city 
vocational departments or schools the 
FERA has created very useful employ- 
ment for otherwise unemployed vo- 
cational teachers working under the 
supervision of a regular teacher or 
principal as the case may be. 


ILLINOIS 


The Washburne Industrial School in 
Chicago has been transferred to the old 
Lane Technical School where they will 
have more conveniences and a better 
chance for developing this work. We 
believe there will be a large increase in 
the attendance at this school during this 
year. It may take another full year to 
get our industrial work in Chicago back 
to where it was before 1932. It will not 
be possible for us to use very much of 
the George-Ellzey money this year. 


INDIANA 


Indiana will use all of the Smith- 
Hughes and all of the George-Ellzey 
funds appropriated for the year July 1, 
1934 to June 30, 1935, a total of $265,- 
162.00. These federal funds combined 
with our state vocational education 


appropriation of $194,800.00 will not 
be sufficient for reimbursing local school 
corporations more than one third of 
salaries of vocational teachers. If the 
vocational education program in In- 
diana expands as rapidly the next 
eighteen months as it has the last 
eighteen months, we will not be able 
to reimburse to the extent of one third. 
Interest in vocational education is more 
pronounced in Indiana now than at 
any previous time. Within the last 
eighteen months there have been es- 
tablished 38 new departments of vo- 
cational agriculture and 94 in vocation- 
al home economics, making a total of 
168 departments of vocational agri- 
culture and 195 in vocational home 
economics. A comparable expansion 
has been made in the vocational trade 
and industry program. The expansion 
in this field has been in the nature of 
increased enrollments, increase in the 
kinds of courses offered, and increase in 
the coordination of instruction in school 
with the practical needs of the worker 
in industry. 
Iowa 

In reply to your inquiry may I state 
that we are expanding our vocational 
education program as a result of the 
additional funds made available by the 
George-Ellzey Act. The biggest ex- 
pansion for the current year is in the 
field of vocational homemaking edu- 
cation. We have approved 18 new 
vocational homemaking departments to 
date. We are also having a net gain of 
eight new departments in vocational 
agriculture. We are also hoping to 
make some expansion in our adult even- 
ing school program the results of which 
will not be fully known until later in 
the year. 

KENTUCKY 


In reply to yours of October 8, will 
advise that we have taken on 22 new 
departments of agriculture this year 
and expect to use all of our funds for 
agriculture. In home economics we 
have taken on 24 new departments and 
will really need quite a bit more money 
to meet our demands. In the fields of 
Trade and Industries we have taken on 
several new centers. We will have no 
difficulty in using all of our money, 
except on part-time. So far as adult 
education is concerned, we expect to 
have some 10,000 or 12,000 people in 
classes. We have always had a large 
number each year. The most encourag- 
ing part of our program is that no 
publicity is necessary any more, but 
that requests for departments come in 
from Boards of Education and school 
people without any effort on our part. 


MaryYLAND 


We are planning to use a large 
portion, if not all, of the George-Ellzey 
Home Economics fund this year since 
there are a number of schools which 
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qualify for which we have not had 
sufficient funds in the past to reimburse 
accordingly. 


MicHIGAN 


Agriculture: Twelve new departments 
of vocational agriculture were organized 
this year which would not have been 
possible if the George-Ellzey Bill had 
not been passed. Teachers and boards of 
education have renewed faith in the 
future of vocational agricultural classes. 
More new departments will be develop- 
ed another year because the funds of 
the George-Ellzey Bill will be available. 


Home Economics: A greater interest 
has been stimulated in small towns 
toward the promotion of adult classes 
in homemaking. Twice as many schools 
as usual have indicated an interest in 
qualifying for state and federal aid for 
vocational home economics departments 
in the day schools. Seventy of the 
seventy-nine (or 88%) schools receiving 
reimbursement for day school programs 
in vocational home economics for 1933- 
34 would not have been able to receive 
the aid so necessary for their el 
ments if the George-Ellzey Bill had not 
been passed to supplant the George- 
Reed Bill from which these schools 
received reimbursement. Several areas 
in the state which are eager to work 
out plans for providing home economics 
education will now be able to organize 
work through the rural part-time 
school program made possible through 
the George-Ellzey Act. 

Industrial: It will enable us to provide 
reimbursement for coordinators and 
supervisors of trade and industrial 
subjects. It will enable us to expand 
our evening school program. It will be 
of great assistance in establishing 
apprentice classes under the Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship. It will 
enable us to take care of the increasing 
enrollment in our all-day trade schools. 


MINNESOTA 

In the past, agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, and trade industrial education 
have used all of the federal monies 
allocated to this state. The program 
stagnated somewhat especially in the 
all-day trade and industrial field due to 
the fact that part-time programs were 
reimbursed in full which necessitated 
prorating the all-day reimbursement to 
approximately 22 per cent of the 
salaries paid the instructors. The addi- 
tional funds made possible through the 
George-Ellzey Act will be used in part 
to raise this reimbursement to 50 per 
cent of the instructors’ salaries. Home 
economics and agriculture, also, will be 
permitted to expand. The evening vo- 
cational classes in trade and industrial 
education in Minnesota have been super- 
seded to a large degree by the emergency 
relief classes in adult education. This is 
because the cost to the community under 
the F.E.R.A. plan is “‘nil’’ while under 
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the regular vocational program the 
cost to the community is at least 25 
per cent of the instructional cost. 


MissIssIPpP1 


In the field of agriculture, the total 
number of vocational departments in 
the State have grown feomn 216 in 
1933-34 to 248 in 1934-35, or an increase 
of approximately 14.5 per cent. In the 
home economics field, the number of 
vocational education departments have 
grown from a total of 197 in 1933-34 
to a total of 230 in 1934-35, or an in- 


crease of 17 per cent. Eight of the 197. 


vocational home economics depart- 
ments in 1933-34 employed their home 
economics teacher for twelve calendar 
months, requiring her to own and 
Operate a car in carrying on her in- 
structional and supervisory work with 
both girls and adult women. In 1934-35, 
there are thirty vocational home eco- 
nomics departments of the 230 total in 
the state, which are employing their 
home economics teacher on a twelve 
months basis. In trade and industrial 
education, the total number of depart- 
ments in the state have increased from 
ninety in 1933-34 to one hundred in 
1934-35, or approximately 11 per cent. 
Two new and significant developments 
have come in this field of vocational 
education in the State. One has been 
the establishment of a Department of 
Teacher-Training in Industrial Edu- 
cation at Mississippi State College, 
with Mr. George E. Wallace, formerly 
associated with the University of Ala- 
bama, taking active charge as head of 
the Department on November 1. The 
other new development has been the 
establishment of Part-Time Cooperative 
training centers at three points in the 
State. All of these developments were 
made possible only by the benefits 
accruing to the State from the passage 
of the George-Ellzey Law by Congress 
last Spring. In fact, without the benefits 
of the George-Ellzey Act, the State 
Vocational Board would have been not 
only wholly unable to meet the very 
strong demand for new vocational de- 
partments in each of the three fields, 
but it would also have been forced to a 
serious retrenchment of the preceding 
year’s program. We greatly need and 
will use to splendid advantage every 
dollar of Federal funds allotted to 
Mississippi this year from both the 
Smith-Hughes Act and the George- 
Ellzey Act. 


MontTANA 


In the trade and industrial work, 
Montana will receive about twice as 
much money as they had received 
originally, and wherever possible teach- 
ers will be employed from the ranks of 
the unemployed to carry on this work. 
I think that our greatest contribution 
toward relief unemployment will be in 
teaching the unemployed rather than 


in hiring unemployed teachers, as un- 
employed teachers qualified to teach 
trade and industrial courses do not 
exist here in Montana. Our home 
economics supervisor, has decided to 
use some of the extra money she will 
receive this year from the George-Ellzey 
bill to hire unemployed home economics 
teachers to teach evening classes of 
adults, and she will also supervise the 
home economics work being done by 
the teachers on the FERA program. I 
believe we are going to be able to use 
all the money allocated to Montana 
this year and will use it wherever 
possible for the relief of unemployment. 


NEBRASKA 


The effect of the passage of the 
George-Ellzey Law and the practically 
unanimous vote it received by Congress 
had a very stimulating effect upon the 
program of Vocational Education in 
Nebraska. I think it will have con- 
siderable influence in holding, or in 
even increasing our appropriations to 
be made by the State Legislature this 
winter. As a result of the passage of the 
George-Ellzey Law we have been able 
to increase the number of Day schools 
in Agriculture by three, Home Eco- 
nomics by two and to expand our even- 
ing and part-time program in all types 
of work. The George-Ellzey money will 
result in a considerable enlargement in 
our Trade and Industrial program in 
Omaha and some enlargement of it 
in Lincoln and we are thinking that 
some new centers will be establish- 
ed. Our entire program is larger than 
usual and the support of Vocational 
Education is all that could be desired. 
We are expecting the Legislature to in- 
crease our State funds. 


New Yorx« 


The tage funds should serve 
to stimulate the development of vo- 
cational industrial education in New 
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York State to a considerable degree. 
The Smith-Hughes fund has never been 
large enough to pay our State 
““promised’’ quotas for full time day 
trade schools and compulsory part-time 
schools. This means we could not do 
much to promote in a financial way (1) 
apprentice training, (2) the improve- 
ment of the army of journeymen work- 
ers who need the help of extension 
courses, (3) new forms of vocational 
industrial education. In New York 
State, all the George-Ellzey Fund of 
$128,878.71 will be used to encourage 
the development of apprentice training 
under the Executive Order of the 
President, and to train home craft 
workers. It is anticipated that every 
important industrial establishment em- 
ploying skilled craft workers will wish 
to set up some kind of apprentice train- 
ing. This should mean that from 35,000 
to 50,000 young men will be employed 
and given supplementary instruction in 
the schools. Our home crafts program 
is to be organized as a trade extension 
program. Wherever we can find ex- 
perienced: wood workers, textile work- 
ers, metal workers, etc., who can be 
trained by the short course method to 
design, make and sell craft articles, we 
expect to establish centers and provide 
the instruction. We have already ex- 
perimented with this work, using a gift 
provided by Mrs. F. D. Roosevelt, and 
we are certain that unemployed persons, 
particularly those living in rural dis- 
tricts, can be greatly helped. Just now 
we know that a good wood worker can 
be trained to earn from $75.00 to 
$200.00 a year making ‘‘craft’’ wooden 
table ware, such as platters, bowls, 
cheese trays, etc. We know that a 
person who has had experience as a 
weaver Can be trained to ‘hand weave”’ 
cloth which should increase his income 
in a substantial way. We think that 
from 3,000 to 5,000 unemployed persons 
can be helped by this program. — 

















CONVENTION RAILROAD CERTIFICATES 


As previously announced in the August-September issue of 
the News Bulletin, special reduced railroad fares have been 
secured from the various Passenger Associations for our 
Annual Convention to be held in Pittsburgh in December. In 
order to avail yourself of the reduced railroad rates, it is 
necessary for you to secure a Railroad Identification Certificate 
and to present this Certificate at the railroad ticket office when 
purchasing your ticket. Supplies of these Railroad Identification 
Certificates have been sent to the Presidents and Secretaries of 
State Vocational Associations and to State Directors and 
Supervisors of Vocational Education. You should apply at 
once to one of these persons for your railroad Certificate. 

Immediately upon arrival present your Railroad ticket at the 
railroad city ticket office in the Union Trust Building across 
the street from the William Penn Hotel. 
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We shall use all of this money which 
will be available during the current 
year, 1934-35. In fact, we could use 
additional money to excellent ad- 
vantage. We are using this money as 
follows: 

Agriculture: Eighteen new depart- 
ments of vocational agriculture are 
being established. Particular emphasis 
will be given to cooperate purchasing, 
marketing, farm credit, agricultural 
adjustment, rural rehabilitation, etc. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


We will use all Agriculture and Home 
Economics moneys. Trade and Industry 
will depend upon developments. Home 
Economics and Parent Education are 
being stressed. Some work in rural 
rehabilitation is being carried on. 
Have fine set-up of Rehabilitation. The 
spirit of Vocational Education in Penn- 
sylvania is good; interest improving; 
recovery in industrial education slow; 
morale, good. We look for better 
things. Twelve new departments of 


ae 


Shop instruction on manipulative work 


Trades © Industry: All of the money 
available under the George-Ellzey Law 
will be used for employee training in 
industry. This phase of vocational 
education has been developed in order 
to provide instruction in the smaller 
industrial plants of the state. In view 
of the plans of the national government 
whereby industry will be decentralized, 
this proposed plan of employee train- 
ing is very significant. Providing a 
versatile training course in the plan not 
only. adds to the efficiency of the worker 
but increases the range of employment 
ability. 

Home Economics: In home economics 
vocational education, ten new vo- 
cational home economics departments 
will be established. The major portion 
of the new funds will be used for the 
stimulation of adult home making 
classes wherein problems of feeding 
and clothing the family will pre- 
dominate. In other words, these classes 
will attempt to answer the question, 
“how will we be able to best provide 
food and clothing for our families on 
the reduced incomes which are pre- 
valent?” 

The passage of the George-Ellzey 
Law has had the effect of stabilizing 
our vocational education situation in 
the State of Ohio. The people of our 
state now have confidence the national 
government will continue to support 
this very essential phase of our edu- 
cational program. 


agriculture and twenty-four of Home 
Economics have been started for this 
year. 


Soutu Daxorta 


The passage of the George-Ellzey 
Law provides the only aid that we have 
for home economics education in high 
schools, so it was of vital importance 
to the program that the George-Reed 
appropriations were thus continued. 
Naturally under the situation, we will 
use all the money allotted to home 
economics during the year 1934-35. 
There will, however, be only a small 
percentage of the agriculture and trades 
and industrial money used due to low 
salaries and comparative small number 
of departments. Vocational education 
rates higher in South Dakota than at 
any previous time with the school 
people in the state. Enrollment in the 
work has gradually been on the increase. 
Should this state get a crop sometime 
in the future, our program would 
expand rapidly. 


TENNESSEE 


Had it failed Tennessee would have 
lost about forty departments of Vo- 
cational Agriculture. This would have 
denied about 1500 farm boys of in- 
struction and at least 1000 farmers the 


educational advice needed on the Agri- | 


cultural Adjustment program. Tennessee 
will use every dollar of the George- 
Ellzey money. As many as one dozen 
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applications were denied for depart- 
ments of Vocational Agriculture be- 
cause funds were not available. George- 
Ellzey money made possible 67 depart- 
ments of Home Economics. Twenty 
evening school teachers will be put on 
for farm women with special reference 
to the Rural Rehabilitation program. 
This special feature to be stressed in 
Agriculture and Home Economics is 
Rural Rehabilitation. Arrangements 
have been made whereby the clients in 
rural rehabilitation will use agricul- 
tural and home economics teachers as 
educational advisers. 


TEXxaAs 


The George-Ellzey law, which pro- 
vides additional funds for vocational 
education, makes it possible for Texas 
to organize about seventy-four new 
agricultural programs. I am sure that 
Texas will use all of the George-Ellzey 
money during the term school year. We 
will also be able to give considerable 
emphasis to the new apprentice train- 
ing program which will be established 
through state agencies in cooperation 
with the federal apprentice training 
committee. The new funds will make it 
possible for us to carry on a number of 
Classes for training unemployed work- 
ers for new employment. The outlook 
for vocational education, in all of its 
phases in Texas, is very promising and 
we afe very optimistic regarding the 
future of the work in Texas. 


Urau 


The George-Ellzey Law is having a 
stimulating effect on vocational edu- 
cation in homemaking. We are es- 
tablishing ten new centers and are in- 
creasing the subsidy in places where it 
has been too small. We are having no 
difficulty in using all of the money for 
the current school year 1934-35. One 
new project in which you might be 
interested is a Household Service course 
for girls who have previously been un- 
employed. These girls, 125 in number, 
attended a summer camp conducted 
under the auspices of the F.E.R.A. 
While there they studied problems 
related to household service and since 
that time have all been employed. 
However, they and their employers 
feel a great need for continued study. 
We are offering a short course which is 
directly related to their problems at 
which they meet weekly. We feel that 
federal aid has been the greatest factor 
in the development of homemaking 
education in our state and are most 
grateful for the passage of the George- 
Ellzey Law. 

We are going to use all of this money 
in the state during the school year 
1934-35. We expect to use it for: (1) 
Evening Mineral Prospecting School, 
(2) Evening Firemanship Training 
School, and (3) Apprenticeship Train- 
ing Program. The first two mentioned 
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courses will be given by an itinerant 
teacher. Schools will be established in 
various sections for periods of from two 
to three weeks. These classes are new 
features made possible by the George- 
Ellzey money. However, you will 
realize our allotment in Utah is small 
compared with other states. 


VIRGINIA 


Our program is proceeding in its 
natural a normal way and is gaining 
headway constantly. We value vo- 
cational education in Virginia very 
highly, but look upon it as an integral 
part of the regular school program and 
attempt to operate it as such. If it were 
not for some of the rulings within the 
Smith-Hughes laws themselves, we 
could do a great deal more for vo- 
cational education than we are now 
doing. I am very definitely of the 
opinion that if the Federal laws could 
be modified so as to make it possible 
for the controlling boards within the 
states, particularly in my own, to 
direct these special types of education, 
we could get a great deal further than 
we now do. It is our plan to increase 
the offerings in vocational education 
until every high school in Virginia 
offers courses in the various vocational 
fields. 


West VIRGINIA 


The additional funds provided by the 
passage of the George-Ellzey Law have 
enabled us to establish fourteen new 
centers in Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation, with seven more classes planned 
for already existing programs; and 
eight new centers with both day and 
evening classes in Home Economics 
Education. The increased funds have 
helped to give a feeling of security to 
the vocational program in Home Eco- 
nomics. Last year all our resources in 
this field were directed toward the 
establishment of a twelve-month pro- 
gram for each vocational home eco- 
nomics department, with the belief that 
the home practice program of the 
pupil should continue beyond the 
months that school was in session, and 
that the opportunity of the evenin 
school should be provided in eac 
center. Through the financial assistance 
made available by the George-Ellzey 
Act this program will be continued this 
year. Indications are that the enroll- 
ment in home economics centers will 
far exceed that of last year. In the Trade 
and Industrial field the following new 
features are worthy of note: All-day 
trade school at Benwood—Instruction 
in the machinist’s trade. Evening classes 
for railroad shop employees—of the 
Norfolk and Western Railway system 
similar to those already set up for 
Virginian Railway employees. Evening 
classes for electrical workers in coal 
mines—A full time itinerant instructor. 


Provision for occasionally bringing any 
group desired to one point where ma- 
chinery will be installed. Planned Four- 
point Program at Point Pleasant: Main 
industries are ship building and boat 
repair. Part-time classes training crafts- 
men to produce saleable articles of 
native woods are planned for Green- 
brier County. This work will be similar 
to the Arts and Crafts or Fireside In- 
dustries of other States. It is intended 
to enable local people to add to their 
income and develop articles which shall 
be useful, original and artistic in design, 
displaying the beauty of the many 
native woods, and having a high degree 
of workmanship. We plan to meet the 
considerable demand for welders. More 
and more of our adult farmers are being 
reached by our evening school program. 
We expect an increase in the number 
of evening schools this year and an 
increase in the number of farmers pro- 
vided with this kind of instruction. We 
have ten new all-day departments of 
Vocational Agriculture. This brings the 
total number of Vocational Agriculture 
departments up to 71. The outlook is 
for continued growth in the number of 
these departments. Enrollments in the 
classes will no doubt increase so that 
more of our men will be full time 
Vocational Agriculture teachers. Farm 
families being rehabilitated will be 
given instruction in the regular evening 
classes conducted by vocational 
teachers. 


WIsconsIN 


The passage of this law enables us to 
continue our more recent developments 
in vocational agriculture and rural 
home economics. This work would 
have suffered a setback because of the 
lapsing of the George-Reed funds unless 
replaced by the George-Ellzey funds. 
We are planning to use all of this 
money in the fields indicated. Concern- 
ing trade and industrial work, the 
special funds awarded to Wisconsin will 
enable us to extend, broaden, and im- 
prove our whole teaching plan for 
apprentices. If available, we could 
use much more of these funds in the 
field of trade and industry because of 
the growing demand for adequate 
school contact for apprentices now being 
indentured under the national policy 
inaugurated by President Roosevelt 
and administered by the National 
Apprenticeship Board at Washington. 
We are also giving as much attention as 
possible to A education of unemployed 
youth and adults through local, state, 
and federal — The Federal 
Emergency Educational Program, by 
use of relief funds, is going to enable us 
to continue the relief in education 
program inaugurated last year. We 
expect to —_ oy about one thousand 
teachers with adult enrollments of 
approximately 35,000 


WYoMING 


We will use all George-Ellzey money 
during 1934-35 and one of the special 
types of work that we are putting on is 
Prospectors and Miners course for 
metal mining. We are using an itinerant 
teacher and moving from place to place. 
There have been no new centers es- 
tablished in Trade and Industry but we 
are planning to extend some of the 
work as already organized. Agriculture 
and Home Economics have established 
new schools. 





Vocational Education and 
Cotton Production 


The Cotton Production Section of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Admini- 
stration has made a determined effort 
to inform cotton producers on the 
fundamental ‘elnsighi underlying the 
cotton program. Particularly in this 
effort, as well as throughout other 
necessary educational work in con- 
nection with the cotton adjustment 
program, vocational agriculture teach- 
ers have been called upon and have 
performed a deeply appreciated service. 


The aim of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration is to achieve and 
maintain a balanced agriculture, to 
adjust supply to effective demand, to 
have available at all times an adequate 
supply of food and raw materials and 
at the same time maintain a satis- 
factory standard of living for those 
engaged in the production of agri- 
cultural commodities. 

The Administration has realized and 
frankly admitted that some of the 
measures being used were experimental 
in nature and that some measures would 
be discarded and others modified from 
time to time. 

The interest of the individual pro- 
ducer and his economic welfare have 
been the predominating idea at all 
times. The success of the program has 
been incidental to the welfare of pro- 
ducers. The individual producers have 
not been lost sight of in the carrying 
out of an idea or the administration of 
a program. 

It is felt that it is equally as important 
for cotton producers to be well informed 
on the economic principles involved 
and the changing cotton situation as it 
is for them to be well informed on the 
mechanics of filling out contracts and 
carrying out the provisions of contracts. 


A conference of twelve representa- 
tives of the Extension Service and of 
Vocational Agricultural Education from 
the cotton producing states was held in 
Washington April 9 to 11, 1934, to 
determine how the Cotton Production 
Section could best cooperate with these 
two educational agencies in supplying 
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cotton producers with economic and 
other fundamental information relating 
to the cotton program. 


“Cotton Production Adjustment’’, 
the house organ of the Cotton Pro- 
duction Section, has been used as the 
medium through which teachers of 
vocational agriculture have been sup- 
plied with organized factual infor- 
mation and suggested procedures for 
the use of such information. To date 
six informational issues have been pre- 
pared and distributed to all teachers 
of vocational agriculture in the cotton 
producing counties. 

Cotton Production Adjustment Num- 
ber 12 deals with the United States 
cotton situation, past and present. 
Number 13 deals with the effect of the 
Bankhead Act. Number 14 deals with 
the production and supply of cotton in 
foreign countries, and world supplies of 
cotton. Number 15 deals with the cotton 
processing tax. Number 16 deals with 
how much cotton to grow in 1935 and 
past attempts to adjust cotton pro- 
duction. This issue discusses the eco- 
nomic effect on the producer of the 
total United States production, the 
production in a given state, the pro- 
duction in a given county, and on an 
individual farm. Number 17 deals with 
how much cotton to grow in 1935 in 
the light of the United States business, 
labor, and cotton situation. Number 18 
deals with how much cotton to grow 
in 1935 in the light of the foreign and 
world cotton situation. 

Ten wall-size charts have been pre- 
pared and distributed to teachers of vo- 
cational agriculture. These charts are: 
(1) United States Cotton Statistics, (2) 
Foreign Cotton Statistics, (3) Relative 
prices, (4) World Cotton Acreage by 
Countries, (5) World Cotton Statistics, 
(6) Cotton Manufacturers’ Gross Mar- 
gins and Related Data; (7) World Map 
of Cotton Production, (8) Production, 
Carry-over, Supply, Consumption and 
Price of Cotton, (9) Industrial Pro- 
duction and Cotton Consumption, (10) 
Cotton Production United States and 
Foreign Countries. 

Four leaflets have been prepared to be 
distributed to producers by county 
agents and vocational agriculture teach- 
ers. They are: (1) The Cotton Process- 
ing Tax, (2) The United States Cotton 
Situation, (3) The Foreign Cotton 
Situation, (4) The Cotton Production 
Adjustment Program-What It Is. These 
leaflets summarize the information in- 
cluded in several issues of Cotton Pro- 
duction Adjustment and are designed to 
be put in the producers’ hands at the 
conclusion of a meeting on the subject 
treated in the leaflet. 

The policy of the Cotton Production 
Section in carrying out its informational 
program is to ask for and follow the 
counsel and advice of the already es- 
tablished educational agencies. It is 


the policy of this Section to ask either 
a teacher, trainer, or supervisor of Vo- 
cational Agricultural Education from 
each major cotton producing state to 
work with the Cotton Production 
Section for at least one month to assist 
with the informational program. ° 


The usual procedure is to have such 
person spend two weeks in the Wash- 
Po office gathering and organizing 
information for Cotton Production Ad- 
justment and advising on other features 
of the program. Then one week is 
devoted to holding group conferences 
with teachers of vocational agriculture 
in a state other than his own. At these 
group conferences, information in one 
or more issues of Cotton Production 
Adjustment is discussed and a demon- 
stration given as to how it may be used 
in conducting evening classes with 
adult farmers. The last week is spent 
working with teachers in his own 
state. 

It is felt that the two weeks spent in 
Washington affords the state repre- 
sentative an opportunity to get a per- 
spective of the whole problem of agri- 
cultural adjustment ne that the advice 
and counsel given is of unusual value 
to the Cotton Production Section. The 
week spent in a state other than his 
own affords the representative an op- 
portunity to visualize the problems in 
other states and is of mutual benefit. 


To date, nine teacher trainers or 
supervisors of Vocational Agriculture 
vy srdicma from cotton producing states 
have worked a month or longer with 
the Cotton Production Section. 

Plans developed by the representatives 
of Vocational Agriculture Education 
who have worked with the Cotton 
Production Section contemplate that 
the 1500 white and 500 colored teachers 
of vocational agriculture in counties 
where cotton is a major source of cash 
farm income will include the economic 
information on cotton as a part of their 
regular courses of instruction on farm 
organization. All information and charts 
have been prepared with this in mind as 
one of the uses. 


It is realized that the ultimate success 
of the cotton adjustment program will 
depend upon the economic soundness of 
the program and how it affects the 
individual producer. Also, the im- 
mediate success will depend upon how 
well producers are informed and upon 
their ability to adjust their farm organi- 
zation to the provisions of the program. 


Mr C. A. Cobb, Chief of the Cotton 
Production Section, has the following 
to say as to the part teachers of vo- 
cational agriculture are having in the 
cotton production adjustment program: 


“At the very beginning of the cotton 
program, teachers of vocational agri- 
culture were called into the service and 
asked to become a definite part of our 


administrative organization, because 
of the key position they hold and in the 
belief that they would be able to render 
valuable service. They accepted the 
opportunity with enthusiasm, and have 
made a contribution of incalculable 
value to the whole program, and one 
they alone were seapaies: or in position 
to render. The part they have played 
has not only endeared them to us but 
has won for them a new and deeper 
sense of appreciation on the part of all. 
They have played their part on the 
team with becoming grace and magni- 
ficent effectiveness.” 





Vocational Education in Trades 
and Industries in the Small 
Industrial Communities 


By E. L. Heusca, 


State Supervisor of Trades and Industries, 
Columbus, Ohio 


The State Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, Division of Trades and Industries, 
provides a unique industrial education 
service for the smaller communities 
throughout Ohio. While the larger 
industrial centers have developed ex- 
tensive vocational programs, including 
the day-trade and cooperative plan, 
many factors involved in such a pro- 
gram prohibit a similar development 
in the smaller community. The expense 
in providing separate vocational school 
buildings, the cost of equipment, the 
uncertainty of effective placement and 
other features, prevent the organization 
of day-trade and cooperative schools 
which are so effectively provided in the 
larger cities. 


Employee and apprentice vocational 
training programs in our smaller centers 
are conducted directly in the industrial 
plants for those in actual employment. 
The training involves both the technical 
related subject matter and the manip- 
ulative work in the plant. Under such 
a plan, the employee is taught the 
principles on which his work depends, 
as well as the mechanical operations. 
The cost of such a plan of training is 
small, because the industry, cooper- 
atitig with the public school system, 


meats the use of the plant equipment, 


urnishes space for the related-subject 
classrooms and supplies the light, heat 
and materials necessary to get the 
training done. By means of service 
offered by district coordinators and 
teacher-trainers, skilled workmen with- 
in the plant organization are trained to 
be instructors, employed by the local 
board of education, properly certificated 
by the State, and under constant super- 
vision through effective follow-up 
methods, after once certificated and 
employed. 

Results from such a plan of vocational 
education for the smaller industrial 
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RIDING THE RIDGES 


Proving that not all that floats is silver 


RUE to his original intention 

to cross Pennsylvania by boat, 

Captain Farnham early in No- 

vember moved the Ship into 
Philadelphia dry dock. Soon Fred Gross 
and his carpenters had cut down the 
Ship’s after-structure and trimmed her 
to keel-boat lines. 

Except for a cubby hole in the bow 
for officers and a galley aft for the cook, 
steersmen and drivers, quarters below 
deck consist of a low rectangular salon. 
Here the First Class Passengers, in 
beaver hats, embroidered waistcoats, 
lace cuffs and tight breeches, sit at 
ease as our craft hurries toward Pitts- 
burgh at three-and-a-half knots an 
hour. 

With the tapping of the Ship’s bell 
the cycle of life changes this salon from 
lounge to dining room to dormitory. 

At meal time the crew improvises 
tables by planks and sawhorses. Chairs 
are dragged up and white-capped 
Steward Milliken and his scullions 
rush in with slabs of leathery steak, 
pots of beans, and pans of flat bisquits. 
Cabin Boy Watson ladles out the java an 
the fight is one. 


Then as the wreckage is cleared ° 


away, checkers and backgammon sprout 
out again, the organ wheezes and 
Delaware's tenor leads ‘Sweet Alice 


Ben Bolt’’ through three flats. Even. 


the Quakers, Bauder of Philly and 
Flower of Atlantic join the chorus. 

In one corner John Seidel is strum- 
ming ‘‘NRA me down to sleep’’ while 
Oakley Furney and Bob Small of the 
Cod Fish State wax hectic over crown- 
ing each others king state. 

‘Another lock!’’ calls out Com- 
modore Newing from the upper deck 
and all clamor topside to watch the 
Ship nose through the seventeen foot 
gate, gunwhales grating the uprights. 
Now we are in the Union Canal running 
from Reading on the Schuylkill to 
Middletown on the Susquehanna,— 
one more river crossed. 

Along the towpath two old, lean 
horses plod along. The hawser sinks 
and whips out of the brackish water 
like the fishline of a drowsy angler. 
Dusk falls, candle dips are seen through 
cottage windows. Someone yawns, time 
to turn in. 

Below six-foot shelves hinged to the 
wall have been propped up by thin 
poles. Forty-two courageous passengers 
crawl into place on forty-two flat straw 
mattresses. Coats, collars, cravats are 
tossed on lines strung athwart the 
cabin. The Skipper blows out the 


whale-oil lamp and over in one corner 
a sound of escaping steam hitting a 
loose valve indicates that Bill Loomis 
is asleep. 

Forty-one other passengers count 
ninety-nine sheep, try the other side, 
yawn, and perspire. Mosquitos explore 
the hold and find exposed ears and 
necks. A nodding owl in an overhanging 
sycamore calls out “‘Who’’ as our 
caravan glides forward into the night. 
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Hollidaysburg is the end of Pennsyl- 
vania’s eastern canal system. There 
our Ship is eased on board a flat car and 
lifted by inclined plane up the first of 
ten similar stages over the Alleghenies. 





Frank Struck tells the passengers 
something about this historic Portage 
road. ‘‘Six years after Oakley Furney’s 
Erie Canal has taken the cream of 
trafic to the west, one of Governor 
Pinchot’s predecessors set the Common- 
wealth back ten million by a fantastic 
scheme to run this water route across 
the Keystone state. The stumbling 
block was the two thousand foot ridges 
between here and Johnstown. 


‘In 1834, just a hundred years ago, 
the ‘Hit and Miss’ floated down to this 
spot from Lackawanna County and was 
the first craft carried across by these 
ten incline planes. 

“Then Pennsylvania Railroad sur- 
veyed Horseshoe Curve and the planes 
became museum pieces.”’ 


As the Ship slid into Johnstown our 
hearts were saddened by the thots of 
the passing of our good friend, James 


Killius, a former vocational education 
leader. 

“Lower away, mates,’’ called Farn- 
ham, the Bosun eased the windlass and 
the Ship gurgled into the Conemaugh. 
Drawing our tow rope aboard and 
running up a spinnacker, we caught a 
sou’ easter’. Full of hot bisquits and 
deep convictions the Ship began the 
last lap. 


At every lock port riders brought 
dispatches from Frank Leavitt outlining 
the meeting, and publicity releases 
from Ted Siedle. Hurrell enclosed en- 
couraging reports on increased member- 
ship. Tony Goldberger assured all 
members that the local committees had 
planned the last word in banquet, tours, 
and music. 


So-o-0-o we are all on the way. Early 

in December the First Class Passengers 
who survive the cooking, the slab beds, 
the checkers, and the asthmatic organ 
will round the promontory where Brad- 
dock’s judgment went berseck on the 
Red. 
_ Then the jigsaw horizon where Fort 
Pitt has spread out into Gulf Building, 
Mellon Bank, Connelley and Bellefield 
Trade Schools, topped by an eight 
million dollar Farley letter box, will 
slide into view off the port bow. On 
the opposite shore Heinz pickles will 
be floating in fifty-seven brines. From 
the Seventh Avenue Bridge, Ben 
Graham's home band will strike up 
‘‘Anchors Aweigh but the Gang’s All 
Here.”” 

Anna Green and Edith Davison, mis- 
tresses of Pennsylvania home economics, 
promise to have a piping sea-food, 
dinner ready for passengers and crew. 
Tom Quigley has put in his bid for some 
grits and white corn pone, while John 
McCarthy has ordered Essex County 
pie, even if it causes him acute in- 
discretion. 

Fed and revived after their historic 
journey by the Order of the Bath— 
men and boys first,—these B.O.-less 
mariners will pageant the landing of 
the Quakers; with Gerald Whitney 
cast as Billy Penn and Homer Smith, 
saving your grace, representing the 
Delaware Swedes. Up Fifth Avenue the 
Ship carried on Andy Mellon's alumi- 
num frame will sail into the 1600 room 
William Penn Hotel and settle her keel 
on the floor of the urban room. 


One of the most novel exhibits is to 
be sent by Paul Chapman, based on 
results of crossing a kangaroo and a 
racoon to make a fur coat with natural 
pockets. 
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There George Hambrecht will make 
apprentice job sheets for Ma Perkins. 

here Superintendent Lee will explain 
how it feels to be Admiral of Frisco 
schools. There a newly elected skipper 
will come aborad oo plot the Ship's 
course for the next two years. 

You may recall the commotion which 
marked the Ship awards at Detroit, 
particularly the irrepressible fellow 
from Muskegon who wanted to blow 
his own horn for Earl Bedell. Well, 
this year guards will make certain that 
no Fred Bishop saxophones are smuggled 
into the hold and no marine forty-piece 
brass bands are permitted to break up 
the otherwise hilarious passing out of 
the prizes. 

But if you expect that the crew, after 
daring mountain and river, are going 
to stage any pink tea with poised 
platitude and honeyed nothings— 
you've missed your hypothesis. 

Among the Ship awards will be non- 
visible operation scar to the director 
who will devise a new method for 
punching exhibit cards. Russ Greenly 
suggests the Crew wear hob-nailed 
shoes and step on the cards. 

The Ship dips its topsails to President 
Ray Fife ae his courageous leadership 
of A.V.A. in these trying years of vo- 
cational history. A salvo off the star- 
board to Executive Secretary Dennis for 
his contribution in furthering the 
George-Ellzey bill. A salute for jolly 
Cholley Sylvester for salvaging the 
exchequer. 

But on the Ship’s log are the names of 
many faithful leaders in vocational 
education who are battling for the 
rights of youth to a place in the scheme 
of things. 

These men are carrying forward the 
course in hamlets, towns, and Cities 
from coast to coast, unsung and often 
unpraised. The Ship admires their 
firm resolve to see the cause of youth 
triumphant. 

To you leaders, wherever you are 
carrying on, whatever your admini- 
stration problem, the Ship will hoist 
her pennants at Pittsburgh. Your cause 
is our cause. To the degree that we can 
help you see through your program in 
trying times, on limited budgets, in a 
changing economic world, the Ship 
shall measure your progress as hers. 

So, me hearties, rally to Pittsburgh, 
be a part in formulating the new plans 
for agriculture, home economics, in- 
dustrial arts and vocational education. 
See that the accomplishments of the 
three year trial assure a rightful place 
in an integrated educational plan for 
the Saturday children, born to work for 
a living. 

A hundred years from now what you 
do this December may be pointed to 
as a turning point, a step forward and 
onward in vocational education—just 
as the Portage road advanced trans- 
portation in 1834. 


To Pittsburgh, by air, by rail, by 
boat, by horse, or by the Portage 
inclined plane. In any event bring your 
linsey-woolseys sun glass and note 
book. See you over the Ridges. 

WALDO C. WRIGHT 
Commodore Rtd. 





Vocational Education in Trades 
and Industries 
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community have been most encouraging. 
Scores of industries, in scores of the 
smaller communities, which otherwise 
would not have been able to participate 
in vocational education, have un- 
qualifiedly endorsed the plan. Many 
benefits have been indicated, such as: 
(1) Reduction of labor turnover, (2) 
Poor workmanship reduced to a mini- 
mum, (3) More interest in daily work, 


> 


a high school course. Those who do 
complete a high school course should 
have an opportunity for industrial 
occupational training just as those who, 
graduating from our high schools, are 
provided college training in our state 
universities. Employee Training, there- 
fore, provides that ‘‘ . . . equalization 
of educational opportunity ...."’ for 
a large portion of our citizens (or 
potential citizens) who are not so 
fortunate as to secure a high school 
education, nor a college education. 


In a survey made of two thousand em- 
ployees enrolled in factory classes pro- 
vided by local boards of education in 
cooperation with the State Board for 
Vocational Education in forty of the 
smaller industrial communities, one 
per cent of that number completed a 
fifth grade education, three per cent a 
sixth grade education, five per cent a 
sevesil grade, thirty-two per cent an 





Related instruction in factory class room 


(4) Obtaining a higher type of em- 
ployees, with elimination of those who 
will not improve themselves, (5) More 
regular employment due to training in 
more than one operation. All of this is 
brought about by organized instruction 
under trained plant instructors. 


It has long since been established that 
it is the obligation and responsibility 
of a local public school system to pro- 
vide a type of education that fits the 
needs of a large group of its youth who 
enter and are engaged in industrial 
occupations. Just recently, a large 
teachers’ organization in this State 
adopted a resolution supporting “*. . . 
the principle of equalization of edu- 
cational opportunity for ali the youth 
of the state.’’ Clearly, that resolution 
does not limit ‘educational opportun- 
ity’’ to those fortunate to complete a 
high school course or to those more 
fortunate to complete a college course 
in our great State Universities. Thous- 
ands of youth in this State enter in- 
dustrial employment before completing 


eighth grade, ten per cent the ninth 
grade, fourteen per cent the tenth grade, 
and six per cent the eleventh grade. 
Here we have seventy-one per cent, 
who have entered industrial employ- 
ment before completing a high schooi 
course. Surely, providing educational 
opportunity for that seventy-one per 
cent is a detain responsibility of the 
public school systems of those com- 
munities in which those two thousand 
employees lived. 


Fortunately, both Industry and the 
Public School System are rapidly pro- 
viding this type of educational service 
in the smaller industrial community 
of Ohio. This group employed in the 
skilled and semi-skilled trades make up 
an important part of our citizenship. 
Educational opportunity for this group 
is as necessary as for those who prepare 
for the professions. Public expense is 
equally justified, for not only the 
worker, but the entire community and 
state and nation, including the em- 
ployer, are benefited. 

















